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VI. DREAM SOUL 


VER the wheel of the 

QO launch leaned Lieut. Neil 

. Grey. His strength was 

E | exhausted by fever and by the 

o long months of worry over the 

tricks and plots of the Africans; 

and the stagnant heat of the 

jungle and the lack of fresh meat 

and milk had brought him very 

low in health. The only thing 

that buoyed him up was the 

“4 thought that he was heading for 

the delta port to take ship for 

home. He had pinned his mother’s 

photograph over the entrance to 

the cabin, and he kept looking at 

it and thinking of home—of green 

meadows and cool breezes, of 

clouds sailing across quiet skies 
4 and of the scent of violets. 


ladder. Tenderly and without the 
least strain on his great strength, 
Ajumba carried Neil into the 
gloom of the jungle. Soon he 
would take him to a hidden vil- ¥ 
lage, and the great wizard Wukuki i 
would charm away the spell of e 
the spirit face, and Ajumba would 
live and hunt with his beloved 
massa evermore. He trotted along 
the crisscrossing trails, picking 
up a thousand signs left by the 
deluded blacks who took offerings e 
of yamsand chickens to the rascal 3 
Wukuki, in order to buy charms 
or to have the wizard put a curse 
on an enemy or read the oracles. 
Wukuki lived in just such a 
place as Ajumba had dreamed of 
—a small village hidden deep in 
the jungle. There was a reason 
why Wukuki kept his village hid- gy 
den. Three times the whites had i 
come with soldiers to capture 
him; three times they had found 
his village, burned his huts, re- 
leased the many victims of his 
wizardry whom he was keeping 
in captivity, and had tried to de- 
stroy his baneful influence over RY 


Holding the massa’s rifle and 
sword in his hands, Ajumba 
sprawled in the stern on the 
massa’s kit bag in unutterable 
sadness. He did not understand 
that Neil was going across the sea 
to the land of the whites. To him 
&. a terrible thing was happening. 
+ Like all the jungle savages, he 

believed that the whites were a 
kind of sea spirit, — mermen, or 
something like that, — for they 
came in big ships out of the sea to 
the land of the blacks, and in 
only twelve moons or less they 
began to get thin and white and 
“44 languid, and if they stayed too 

long they died. But usually an- 
other white came out of the Big 
Water in time to relieve the sick 
white. Now, because the whites 
could not stay long in the land 
of the blacks, Ajumba and the other | He had dreamed that he 
savages thought that they could not| had gone with the massa 
"4 live long out of the Big Water. They |into the jungle, a long, 


the blacks. But each time he him- 
self had avoided capture. _ 

He hated the whites with a 
deep, malicious, wicked hate; and 
if his wizardry had been as pow- 
erful as he pretended it was, he 
would have cast blighting curses 
on them. But somehow his curses 
against the whites were harmless. Ke 










WUKUKI AND HIS DEMONIAC ASSISTANTS PRANCED 
ROUND THEM AND CHANTED AND INVOKED MAGIC They came and went unharmed ; 
and the missionaries made jokes 
about him, so that even the blacks 
were beginning to doubt his pow- 
ers. He saw that the day would 
the mangroves straight to| soon come when the blacks would no 
the vast, dazzling sea—the | more fear him, and then none would 
great sea that would soon | bring him yams and goats and chick- C7 
swallow up the massa for-| ens, and he would have to go out & 





had to go back to be changed again | long way, and had come 


® into mermen, or whatever it was. Now | on a hidden village where evermore. Tremors of cold | and work for his living. a 
the massa was going down to the Big|a powerful wizard lived fear shook Ajumba. Then| That frightened him, for he had 
Water, and a great sadness and fear| who made charm against he saw an enormous ob-/ grown enormously fat; so he made 
possessed Ajumba. A cold horror of | the spell of the spirit face ject that made a big, black | charms against the whites. He would 
this thing that was about to happen to | so that the massa had got - splotch against the vivid | sneak through the~ jungle to the little 
his massa gripped him in a terrible de- | well and had stayed on jungle. Something told| port, and there, at the edge of the 

e pression. He felt utterly helpless to| the land-with Ajumba. They hunted every | him that it was the Big Water ‘‘canoe’’ that | mahoganies, he would gnash his teeth 

4 avoid the tragedy. day, and Ajumba was always the massa’s/ would take his massa from him. It was the | and growl] with rage at the whites. J 

r Desperate ideas chased through his | gun bearer. Liverpool-West Africa liner, but Ajumba re-| But now fate had put a white man 4 


head. At times he thought of grabbing| He was still smiling happily at the thought | garded it, not as a wonderful manifestation of | in his power, and one of the kind of 
the massa and taking him into the| of the dream when Neil called him in a weak | white man’s magic, but as a great iron coffin. | whites he most hated—an officer white. 
jungle; then he wondered if the wiz- | voice to take the steering wheel. Neil was ex-| The sight of it swept away his last lingering | Poor Ajumba thought he’was saving 
ards could help him. He saw Neil| hausted; he wanted to lie down and sleep. ‘So | doubts about appealing to Wukuki for aid. He | his massa from being turned back into 
continually looking at his mother’s | he coaxed away Ajumba’s fears of the ‘‘debil’’ | determined to swing the launch into the jungle. a merman, but unwittingly he was de- 
picture. over the cabin door, and he/| that Ajumba believed lived in the spluttering| Ajumba had not the least notion that he|livering him into the clutches of the 
» misconstrued the look in Neil’s eyes. | engine and showed him how by turning the | could be seen from the ship, or that the lieu- | vengeful Wukuki. The wizard shook 6 
E, He thought that the photograph—the | wheel a little this way and a little that way | tenant who had come out to relieve his massa | with unholy glee when he saw Ajumba e 
spirit face —had cast a spell on the | he could keep the launch in the middle of the| was on the ship’s bridge with a telescope | bring the white man into his village; 
massa and was luring him to the Big | stream. Then he stretched himself on a mat-| eagerly watching the launch. So when the|he shook so that his hideous cocoanut 
Water against his wishes. Yes, that | tress in the well and lapsed into fevered sleep. | lieutenant on the bridge pulled the cord that |mask and high headdress of human 
explained Neil’s loss of appetite and As Ajumba guided the launch he thought | sounded the ship’s siren in gay welcome to skulls dropped off, and Ajumba saw 
his fever. Ajumba felt the presence of | of his dream journey and the spell of the spirit | Neil, Ajumba nearly jumped out of his black | that Wukuki was just a black man like 
bad magic and shivered. | face. Slowly there evolved in his simple mind | skin with fright. The long wail was the call | himself. He began to feel that his 
°. Then he must have dozed off, for he | a scheme. In the dream journey he had visited | of the great spirit, Nyambi, to his massa. The | dream had trapped him and the massa. 
+ woke with a start out of a happy dream |a powerful wizard. Now at the seaport they | steam that poured through the siren and made | Especially did he feel so when Wukuki Y 
that, though it had flashed through his | were going to there lived the great wizard | the long wail was Nyambi’s breath, the wail | seized Neiland threw him on the ground KE 
brain in a few seconds, seemed to him | Wukuki, whose magic Ajumba had heard of. | his voice. So, to the utter astonishment of the | and danced fiendishly round him. 
to have lasted months. He did not| Indeed, Ajumba lived in constant fear of the | lieutenant on the bridge, the launch turned out | ‘*T will gouge out thine eye, thou dog 
know that he had dreamed. To savages | magic of that far-away wizard and wore charms | of the stream and into the jungle. | Of a white!’’ he screamed. ‘‘ The eye 
dreams are real happenings; they be-|on his.chest against it. Thus steering and| Neil was only half conscious. The scream of | sees. The eye of the white is magic. 
lieve that their dream soul leaves the | thinking, he reached a desperate decision to| the siren had penetrated his delirium, and he | I will have thine eyes; then I will have 
body and goes off on journeys. | go to Wukuki when they arrived at port and | had fallen asleep with a happy notion that | charm against the magic of the whites. ”’ 
. Ajumba woke, smiling, and seemed | tell him about his dream and the spirit face and | now he was in the care of whites. When the; He made a motion with his wand to C] 
a astonished to find himself still in the | beg him to charm away the spell over the massa. | launch stopped he thought they were at the|a group of hideously painted assist- e 
| 











launch, gliding over the glassy waters| The launch swung round a delta island into | side of the ship. When Ajumba picked him up, | ants, who thereupon fell on Neil and e 
between walls of drowsy mangroves. | a wide channel that opened out into a lane in | Neil thought he was being carried up the ship’s | Ajumba and bound them cruelly with 
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THE QUEEN ELIZABETH QUOTATION 


\W T HEN Grandfather 
Corson of New Jersey 
married Grandmother 

Jane Lyman of Connecticut, 

he was an itinerant Methodist 

preacher, very young, very 
earnest and very conscious of 
his position as a moulder of 
public thought and leader in 
the community. If during his 
courtship he was a little Jenient 
and condescending, — enough 
so, at least, to win grandmother, — I imagine 
tiat he still held in the back of his mind the 
determination later to rule his own household 
with an iron hand. I wonder that grandfather 

did not recognize sooner the equally strong 

spirit of the little dark-haired New England 

girl he was marrying.. As became evident 
soon after their marriage, she had no inten- 
tion of being ruled. 

Grandfather used to read his sermons aloud 
to grandmother, not for advice or suggestion— 
no, indeed!—but to try them out, to study 
their effect, to get the right emphasis and to 
be admired! 

In one of his sermons he had occasion to refer 
to Queen Elizabeth, and he started to quote her 
famous words, ‘* ‘My throne has been the seat 
of kings,’ ” when grandmother chimed in softly, 
as you often do when you recognize a quota- 
tion, ‘* ‘I will have no rascal succeed me.’ ’’ 

Grandfather stopped with cool dignity. ‘‘I 
will repeat that paragraph, ’’ he said. 

Grandmother. flushed. She had meant no 
affront to his pride or to his scholarship, but 
she did not enjoy being treated as if she were 
a child. She would teach him a lesson! She 
waited until he had retraced the thought and 
had begun the quotation; then she joined in 
deliberately, ‘‘ ‘seat of kings. I —’ ’’ But she 
finished the line alone; for grandfather had 
stopped with displeasure written over his face. 

‘*Jane, will you kindly not interrupt?’’ he 
asked frigidly. ‘‘You disturb the continuity of 
my line of thonght. ’’ 

If he had. been as wise as he thought he 
was, grandfather would have read on. Instead, 
he childishly went back to the beginning of 
the paragraph and with clear, measured enun- 
ciation repeated each word and began, ‘‘Queen 
Elizabeth said, ‘My throne —’’’ The words 
came emphatically. 

‘** Has been,’ ’’ continued Grandmother 
Jane equally emphatically. 

In great displeasure grandfather gathered up 
his manuscript and left the room. Grandmother 
thought about the incident, but saw no reason 
to apologize ; instead, she felt that grandfather 
owed ber an apology for the way in which he 
had acted. 

Each waited expectantly for the other to 
apologize, but neither made any further refer- 
ence to the matter. After two or three days it 
was apparently forgotten, for grandfather re- 
sumed his readings to his wife, but he was not 
quite so dictatorial now when he addressed 





her—a fact that grandmother noticed with in- | Jane joined in. A short silence ensued; then | will have no rascal succeed me,’ ’’ they finished | 
together. There was no furor. Grandmother’s | 


ward triumph. Outwardly she gave no sign. 


‘* “Has been the seat of kings,’ ’’ interposed 
grandmother wickedly and without hesitation. 
‘*Woman,’’ thundered her husband half 
playfully, half seriously, ‘‘will you, oh, will 
you let me finish that quotation alone ?’’ 
Again he began it, and once more his wife 
joined in determinedly. She had made up her 
mind not to be ‘‘bulldozed,’’ and that quota- 
tion symbolized to her an attempt on the part 
of her husband to display his power and lord 
it over her. Besides, he had never apologized, | 
and until he showed sufficient meekness in 
| acknowledging her rights and her equality she 
was determined to retain her present attitude. | 
He began again, and as before Grandmother | 
































ORAWN BY 
A. O. SCOTT 


Wynne 


| grandfather began suddenly to speak rapidly. | 


said, ‘‘All right, but 1’ll 
fool you yet. Some day I’ll 
say those words before you, 
and you won’t interrupt, if I have to stand | 
over you when you’re asleep to do it!’’ 

‘*'That wouldn’t be fair.’’ 

‘*Fair or not, I will not be made sport of by 
a chit of a girl like you,’’ he replied a little 
warmly, undecided once more whether to be 
serious or to joke about it. 

At intervals following this grandfather tried 
to ‘‘spring’’ the quotation, but grandmother 
was on her guard and was too quick for him. 

‘*T’ll lose my mind over that thing if you 
don’t let me say it alone,’’ he threatened. 

Grandfather had delivered the Queen Eliza- 
beth sermon, as grandmother always called it, 
for the first time on one of his afternoon ap- 
pointments; so grandmother had not heard it 
in public. One Sunday morning at his main 
charge he announced his text, and grandmother 
looked up sharply toward the pulpit. It was | 
the Queen Elizabeth text. For one brief instant | 
a look of triumph glittered in grandfather’. 4 
eyes. Then grandmother’s lips tightened. Her | 
husband looked stern, as much as to say, ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t dare!’’ But grandmother’s tense ex- 
pression replied, ‘‘You say it and see!’’ 

The sermon progressed until grandfather 
reached the paragraph that contained the 
quotation. He proclaimed sternly, out of all 
proportion to its significance in the sermon, 
**Queen Elizabeth said, ‘My throne —’ ’’ 

‘**Has been the seat of kings,’ ’’ proclaimed 
a voice softly and piously from the minister’s 





by Mary Foot Lord 


| morning, Jane, and you were hypocritical! 
| How dared you assume a pious look when 
you were displaying a stubborn, willful, un- 
godly spirit?’’ 

‘*How dared you stand in the holy place on 
the Sabbath day and try to take advantage of 
me and tempt me to the display of that same 
stubborn, willful, ungodly spirit? 1t was pre- 
meditated. You deliberately planned not to be 
‘in the spirit on the Lord’s day’! ’’ 

Grandmother went about her preparations 
for dinner. Whatever grandfather’s thoughts, 
he had not another word to say. 

That afternoon, when grandfather was re- 
turning on horseback from a small charge back 
in a lonely district, the horse threw him and he 
fell and struck his head against a tree stump. 
Some parishioners who found him brought 
him to the parsonage unconscious. 

Grandmother’s heart failed her! All the past 
seemed to come before her mind in that one 
awful moment. She feared it was one of those 
judgments that, she had so often heard her 
husband proclaim, followed the evildoer. She 
was the evildoer. Why had she been so stub- 
born? she asked herself. What did it matter 
how much‘John might like to exert authority 
over her? Would it not be stronger and better 
in her to keep silent and not go against him in 
anything so trivial? She groaned in spirit 
as she swiftly spread the bed to receive his 
limp body, and she vowed that, if his life 





family pew. 

Several persons craned their necks to see. | 
Grandmother was looking modestly down and | 
nodding her head in pious affirmation. ‘* ‘I 






SEVERAL PERSONS CRANED 
THEIR NECKS TO SEE 


When they had been married long enough | It took grandmother unawares, and he had | deportment carried her through. 


to know each other so well that they were 
able to laugh over the petty differences they | 
had had, grandfather remarked, ‘‘ Our first | 
near quarrel, do you remember, Jane, was over 


‘almost finished the quotation before she real- | 
ized what he was saying; but she came in on | 
the last two words. 


| Grandfather was older now and decided to | 


It was not so with grandfather, however. 
He waited until they were within the par- | 
| Sonage doors; then he exclaimed with all the 
pious sternness he would have used toward a 


Queen Elizabeth, who said, ‘My throne —’’’ | see the funny side of it; so he laughed and | veritable rascal, ‘‘You were sacrilegious this 


were spared, she would do differently in the 
future. 
The physician looked grave and said he could 


| tell nothing until he saw whether the patient’s 


mind was clear when he regained conscious- 
ness. Once grandmother thought she saw her 
beloved husband’s eyes open, but the lids 
dropped so quickly that she could not be 
certain. 

The thought came to her that in the face of 
death everything assumed its proper propor- 
tion. She saw her own actions as childishly 
ridiculous; yes, more than that, as positively 
criminal. She had tortured a good man right 
up to the day of his death. There was no 
thought of his being a tyrant now. 

‘*Why,’’ she thought, ‘‘why must one stand 
in the presence of death to realize that kindness 
and forbearance toward others are all that is 
worth while?’’ 

Then grandfather’s lips moved. The physi- 
cian bent over him, then with a very grave 
face turned to grandmother. 

‘*He seems to be delirious,’’ he said. ‘‘ He is 
talking of kings and thrones. ’’ 

Grandmother clasped her hands in an agony 
of suspense, and her throat ached with sup- 
pressed tears. 

The least trace of a smile lighted grand- 
father’s lips, and he said in a fairly strong 
voice, ‘* ‘My throne has been the seat of kings. 
I will have no rasca) succeed me.’ ’’ 

Tears rolled down grandmother’s cheeks as 
she knelt beside the bed. Grandfather’s eyes 
opened wide, and he looked full at grand- 
| mother. 

‘‘Why, Janie,’’ he said in distress, ‘‘say it 
with me: ‘My throne —’ ’”’ 

Grandmother only shook her head. A great 
thankfulness welled up in her heart. 


| 





ropes of twisted grass. The rough handling | the eye of the white man tells all things. My | young Lieut. Mathers, had taken the captain’s 
woke Neil out of his delirium. He could not | eyes will speak, though you hear them not.’’ | gig and had gone to look for the launch to learn 


imagine how he had got there. For the moment 
he suspected Ajumba of treachery ; then he re- 
membered Ajumba’s great devotion; he recol- 
lected a hundred occasions when Ajumba had 
endangered his own life to save his. Besides, 
Ajumba’s eyes were full of horror and pain. 
**O massa, massa!’’ he groaned. ‘‘I tried to 


save you from de Big Water. I come to Wukuki | 


to beg him to break de spell of de spirit face. ’’ 

And as they lay side by side on an altar of 
human bones while Wukuki and his demoniac 
assistants pranced round them and chanted 
and invoked magic he told Neil all about it. 

‘*T will wear thine eyes on a string about my 
neck!’’ shrieked the wizard. ‘‘I will sprinkle 
thy blood north, south, east and west, so that 
if the whites come they cannot pass. ’’ 

Neil had no ill feeling toward Ajumba. What 
Ajumba had done he had done out of his great 
love for him. He thought only that he must 
not show fear, that he must not give Wukuki 
the satisfaction of frightening a white. He 
thought of the wind-swept fields and meadows 
of home, 
who would never come. Then it seemed so 
unreal that he thought it was all the delirium 


of fever. Then the prancing, shrieking wizard | 


seemed too real—too hideously real. But Neil 
would not show fear. 

‘* You talk nonsense, Wukuki,’’ he said. 
‘‘Sprinkling my blood will not save you from 
the vengéance of the whites. They will come 
after you from the sea canoe. 
with guns and many men, and this time you 
shall not eseape. If you take my eyes, they 


will Know how and where to follow you, for | 


of his mother waiting for her son | 


They will come | 


He knew how superstitious the wizards are, 
and he knew their dread of white man’s magic; 
| he saw that his words impressed Wukuki. 

He had one hope—a faint hope. When 
Ajumba had told him how they had come to 
be in Wukuki’s power he had called the ship 

| an ‘*Oo—oo—0o0, ’’ and had given his best imita- 
tion of the noise of the siren. 

If some one on the ship had tooted the 
siren, he had sighted the launch; and who could 
that be but the officer who expected him? The 
officer must have seen the launch turn into the 





wrung, and when hours passed without Neil’s 
appearing he would take the ship’s launch and 
hunt for him. It was a faint hope, but the only | 
thing Neil could do was to play for time. Al- | 
ready the wizard had got out his knife, which 





him wince. To give pain was one of the chief 
delights of the wizard ; to gloat over his victims 
and to torture them until they pleaded and cried 
in agony was the greatest happiness he knew. 

The question was, how long Wukuki would 
keep it up. How long could Neil by talking 
delay him? 

‘* Wukuki, listen to me,’’ he said. ‘‘ Three 
times you have escaped the whites, but only 
| because they were satisfied to burn your vil- 
| lage. It was too much trouble to chase you 

through the jungle. But this time it will be 
| different. They will hunt you down to death. ’”’ 
| On and on he talked, listening all the time 
| for the shouts of the whites and their soldiers, 
| Meanwhile things aboard the ship had hap- 
pened much as Nei] had expected. His relief, 


jungle. He would suspect that something was | 


he brandished over Neil’s face, trying to make | 


| why it had turned aside into the jungle. He 
took with him the first officer and the purser. 
| All three were armed with magazine rifles. 

They found the launch and saw Ajumba’s 
tracks up through the mud into the jungle, 
but they were puzzled to find the tracks of 
only one man—a black with bare feet and 
widespreading toes. It never occurred to them 
that Neil might be sick and had been carried 
on the back of the negro, and so they lost 
precious time in consultation. 
| Mathets pointed to the kit bag and grips and 
sword as evidence that Neil had been aboard 
| the launch. 
| ‘*Come!’’ he cried. ‘‘We must not stand here 

| while Neil Grey is perhaps being murder 
‘*Yes, let’s get a move on,’’ agreed the first 
‘officer, swinging up his rifle and leading the 
way into the jungle. 

Alas! both the purser and first officer were 
seamen, wholly ignorant of trails and tracking ; 
and Mathers was a new man, who had come 
out for the first time. The crisscrossing trails 
and the jungle gloom confused them. They 
had none of Ajumba’s knowledge of the jungle, 
nor had they those eyes of his that were like a 
cat’s in the night. They were afraid to separate 
lest they get lost. Thus they wasted time, fol- 
lowing this trail and that trail; soon they had 





pocket. What position could he have been in 
for it to fall from his pocket? Why, he was 
being carried over a man’s shoulder. That 
explains the single tracks. We’re on the trail!’’ 
he cried hopefully. ‘‘Hurry!’’ 

They had need to hurry. Neil had talked 
himself hoarse. In his weakened condition he 
could talk no more. He knew that his chance 
for life was about gone. The wizard, with his 
face just above Neil’s, was gloating over him. 

‘* You talk, talk, talk!’’ raged Wukuki. 
‘*You won’t talk when you are dead. If you 
have magic, why don’t you call your whites? 
Bah! Your magic is no good. You try to 
frighten me with words! But I will put out 
thine eyes. Even now will I put out thine eyes.” 

He dropped his knife on the altar and pu! 
his big thumbs into the corner of Neil’s left 
eye. With heroic will Neil kept his eyes open. 
He would not show fear. He looked into the 
jungle and tried to forget. But try as he would 
he could not forget his mother waiting for tl: 
son who would never come. 

Suddenly he started. Either he was dream 
ing or he had seen a strange light in th 
jungle, moving hesitantly over the ground. 11: 
must be dreaming. No, there was a light! I! 
was just like a flash light. Who would bx 
coming with a flash light—who except a white, 
or whites? 

Help was coming! His heart gave a ped 





lost all sense of direction. By fortunate fore- |Help was coming! But was it in the nicl 


sight Mathers had provided himself with a/|of time or too late? It was evident from tl: 
pocket flash light. So it happened that at last | wavering of the light that the man who hel 
when he threw the light on the ground he found it was looking down at the tracks and wa: 
unaware that he was coming out on the village 
“If I can only distract the wizard’s atten 
tion — just a few moments,’’-thought Nei: 


a silver pocketknife. He snatched it up and | 
excitedly showed it to the others. 
‘See! It must have fallen from Neil Grey’s 
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and then uttered a shout at the top of his 
voiee to let the white men know where he was. 

Wukuki shrieked with glee. At last, he 
thought, he had drawn a ery of terror from 
the white man. It pleased him immensely. He 
crowed with wicked triumph. But then he saw 
that the face of his victim showed no terror. 
He could not anderstand it. He saw Neil star- 
ing with fixed eyes at the jungle. He thought 
the white man was making magic; so he turned 
and looked in the direction of Neil’s stare. 

He saw the strange light coming quickly. It 
was white man’s magic. Fear shook his limbs. 

Lieut. Mathers had heard the shout and 
had rushed forward, with the first officer at 
his heels. Wukuki saw too late that he was 
trapped. He made a bound to reach the cover 
of the delta, but Mathers’s rifle spoke sharply. 





Wukuki leaped into the air, then fell doubled 
on his stomach and lay quite still—dead. He 
had paid the penalty of his wickedness. No 
longer would he terrorize the jungle blaeks. 

When they climbed the companion ladder to 
the deck of the steamer, the first officer helped 
Neil, and Ajumba came last, bowed under the 
load of the kit bag, eabin trunk and sword and 
rifle, all of which he carried on his baek and in 
his long arms in one trip. His heart was like 
lead. He still believed that his massa was 
going to the Big Water to live there as a mer- 
man or whatever it was that Nyambi tarned 
the whites baek into. But Neil laid a loving 
hand on his kinky head and explained. 

‘* Ajumba, I go over the sea to white man’s 
eountry. There I get white man’s chop (food). 





I stay six moons and become strong; then I 
eome back, and you shall be my gun bearer. ”’ 

** Ya-as, sah!’’ sobbed Ajumba. ‘‘ I savvy 
you, massa. ’”’ 

Really he only half understood ; but the massa 
had said he would come back im six moons, and 
the massa never lied. Neil called Mathers and 
asked him to take Ajumba meanwhile as his 
gun bearer. But Ajumba could not transfer 
his affections so quickly. 

**No, no, massa!’’ he cried. ‘‘I go back to 
my owrrvillage. I go look (see) my ol’ mammy. 
I ain’t done look my ol’ mammy foh more 
moons dan I ean eount on both my hands. I 
go back to my ol village, and I put on my 
white man’s clothes. ’’ 

‘*T bet you will. You’ll swagger round in 
that yellow waisteoat with the brass buttens 





and wear that alarm clock you have on a string, 
and all your tribe will be fiercely jealous of you, 
which will make you deliriously happy.’’ 

Ajumba did not understand the long words, 
but he caught the sense of the speech and 
grinned from ear to ear. 

‘‘Sah,’” he said, ‘*you fit to dash me dem 
ol’ trousers what done had de hole where you 
sit down ?”’ 

‘*Will I give you the trousers with the hole 
in the seat?’’ Neil repeated. ‘‘Sure, if they’! 
make you happy. Dig ’em out of the bag.’’ 

Ajumba flung himself at the bag and hauled 
out the trousers, and such was his joy in them, 
such his visions of parading round his home 
village ‘‘ all-same-like white man,’’ that he 
almost forgot the bereavement of the parting. 


END OF THE SERIES. 


HOW UNCLE SAM MAKES OUR MONEY 


“sy Aaron Hardy Ulm 





MAKING LIBERTY BONDS. A CORNER OF 
THE PRINTING DEPARTMENT 


Washington there is a vault that is perhaps 

more carefully guarded than any other in 
the world. Yet it contains neither gold nor 
silver, and intrinsically its contents are worth 
only a few thousand dollars. 

It is the vault where the plates are kept from 
which paper money and government bonds are 
printed. There are thousands of the plates, and 
with a set of them almost anyone could make 
counterfeit money or bonds ; so they are guarded 
with the utmost care. Although the vault is of 
immense size, it is so surrounded with mirrors 
that the keeper can stand at the door and look 
over it and behind it and round it without 
moving and see anyone who goes near it at 
"any point. 

The man who is responsible for the vault 
never leaves it when the door is open, and a 
plate has never been lost. 

The United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing makes millions of dollars every 
day. Big bundles of paper money are stacked 
up on tables and apparently treated as care- 
lessly as if they were so many handbills. 
Every package of bills passes through many 
hands and many rooms before it is sent to the 
banks or to the United States Treasury to be 
issued, and people go to and fro just as they 
would in any big factory; but the Bureau 
rarely loses any money. From the time when 
the blank sheets of paper are counted and 
given to the printers, everyone who handles 
the money while it is being made has to account 
for what he has had. Hundreds of people do 
nothing except count the sheets as they pass 
from one department to another. 

Making the paper is the only secret about 
making money. The process begins at a paper 
mill in Massachusetts, and no one except offi- 
cials and workmen pledged to secrecy can 
watch it. The greatest secret of all is the 
method of inserting the little blue and pink 
threads of silk. No one except the government 
is permitted to make or use the sort of paper 
on which money is printed, and even if a 
counterfeiter should get possession of a 
government plate or find a way to make 
one exactly like it he cannot get paper 
like that which the government 
uses. Every sheet of money paper 
that is manufactured has to be 
accounted for. If one is torn, a 
committee condemns it and sees 
that it is destroyed. All waste 
paper, as well as all worn-out 
bills, is macerated into pulp, 

which private concerns use in 
manufacturing writing paper. 

The plates used in printing 
money are engraved by skilled 
workmen who usually begin as 
boys or young men apprenticed 
in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Only those of good hab- 
its and character are permitted 
to take up the work, and before 
one is admitted he and his family 
are carefully investigated. An ap- 
Prentice must be able to do good 
free-hand drawing, for engraving 
en steel is an art like painting, 
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and he must serve for four 
years as an apprentice before 
he can become an engraver ; 
but when he is an engraver he 
has one of the best jobs in the 
government service. Engravers are paid 
as much as $7500 a year. They receive on 
the average about $3000 a year. 

The engraving consists of cutting the 
designs of notes, etc., on soft steel. Most 
of the work, imeluding the portraits and 
the faney figures that adorn bills, is done 
by hand; but some of the engraving on 
every plate is done by a big machine that 
can be set to eut formal designs like those 
on the edges of the faces and on the backs 
of bills. The machine works a diamond- 
pointed lathe, which cuts so exactly that the 
lines cannot be reproduced by hand so that a 
mieroseope will not show the difference. 

During the war, when the need for Liberty 
bonds and more money trebled the work of 
the Bureau of Engraving, engravers sometimes 
worked twenty-four hours a day without stop- 
ping, except to eat. The government is very 
proud of their achievement. If one of them 
were to turn counterfeiter or were to work 

secretly with counterfeiters, he could do much 
harm, bat it is said that no engraver has ever 
proved false to his trust. 

After the plate is engraved, the metal in it 
is hardened by being put into a vat of boiling 
cyanide of potassium heated to many hundred 
degrees above zero. Then it is put into a 
machine that transfers the engraved lines to 
a cylinder of soft metal. Then the cylinder is 
hardened and used to press the lines into as 
many plates as may be needed. In that way 
hundreds of plates can be made from 
tiie original, which is known as the die. 

Many duplicate plates are needed, 
because scores of presses work at the 
same time to print money. The lines 
on the plate do not impress themselves 
on paper as type does. 
The printing is done by 
the intaglio process; that 
is, the lines are eut into 
the plate instead of raised 
from it. 

When on the press, the 
plate passes under rollers 
covered with ink. As it 
comes out, a printer wipes 
the face of the piate with 
a cloth in a way that re- 
moves all the ink from the 
plate except that in the 
lines. Then the plate, with 
wet paper upon it, 
passes through an- 
other roller, covered 
with a blanket, 
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HEAPS OF MONEY. THESE ARE PACKAGES OF NEW 


BILLS READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 

























THE ENGRAVER WHO DRAWS 
PORTRALTS ON STEEL 
FOR BANK NOTES 


which presses the paper down 
on the ink in the lines, and a 
printed surface results. Each 
sheet of bills has to go through 
a press twice. After that it 
must pass through another machine that 
numbers the bills and puts the Treasury 
seal on them. Then the bills are trimmed, 
wrapped and passed along to the banks or 
to the government subtreasuries and so 
into circulation. 

Every year the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing manufactares about $5, 000, - 
000,000 of money. Much of it replaces 
money that is worn-out while in use, for 
a bill circulating freely in trade lasts only 
about nine months, and when it gets very 
worn the banks return it to the Treasury, 
where it is condemned and replaced by a new 
bill of the same kind. It is estimated that 





A PRESSPOOM IN THE BUREAU OF 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


about one per cent of paper money is either lost | keep up with the demand for money. Lately 
or destroyed and never comes back. That is the | the biggest demané has been for pennies. They 


government’s net profit on making its own 


money, although national and Federal Reserve | 


banks have to pay the cost of printing the 
money they circulate. Money cost last year 
about $11 a thousand bills, which was more 
than it cost a few years ago. So even the cost 
of manufacturing money has gone up. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
prints many billions of dollars’ worth of bonds, 
postage stamps and revenue stamps, all of 
which have to be carefully watched. Bonds 
and postage stamps are printed much as money 
is, but what is known as the offset process is 
chiefly used to print revenue stamps. That 
method requires big power presses and is a 
sort of halfway precess between the old-time 
printing from type and the lithograph- 
ing from stone. 

The face value of all the money, 
bonds and stamps made in the bureau 
between June 30, 1918, and June 30, 
1919, was more than $43, 000,000,000, 
and about the same for the 
last fiseal year. No other 
printing ‘plant in all the 
world does such a busi- 
ness. 

The Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing makes 
only a part of the money 
Uncle Sam circulates. The 
rest is made in the mints, 
one of which is situated 
in Philadelphia, another 
in Denver and the third in 
San Franciseo. Like the 
Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, the 
mints have been 
running day and 
night in order to 
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ARMED GUARDS ACCOMPANY THE LOADED TRUCKS 
FROM ONE VAULT FTO ANOTHER 








have manufactured and distributed nearly five 
billion one-cent pieces, or about fifty for every 
man and woman and child in the country. 
Lately. they have been making almost fifty 
million a month. 

What becomes of them? No one seems to 
know. A few million, badly worn or bent, 
have been returned. to the mints to be melted 
and coined anew. But most cf them continue 
in circulation or disappear. Making cents is a 
very profitable business, for, even at the present 
high price of metals, a hundred of them cost 
only about twenty eents to produce. The cent is 
made of zine, copper and tin; that is, bronze. 

At the present time the government is man- 
ufacturing only a few kinds of coins. It has 
made little gold money for severa) years, and it 
stopped making silver dollars fifteen years ago. 
Instead of issuing gold money and silver dol- 
lars, it usually puts the metal or the coin into 
vaults and issues gold and silver certificates. 
Although anyone with a certificate can go to 
the Treasury and get the gold or silver it calls 
for, few ever do so. 

There are about 1:30, 000,000 silver dollars still 
in general circulation, though the number has 
been much reduced in the last five years. We 
sold to India more than 200,000,000 from a 
reserve supply that had never been in cireula- 
tion, after they were melted up into bullion, 
and then they were coined into rupees or other 
Hindu eoins. Later when silver increased in 
price we melted up others to get metal with 
which to make half-dollar pieces and quarters 
and ditkes, for the price of silver was for a 
while so high that the government would have 
had to pay in the market almost as mneh for 
it as it is worth after being made into money. 

Nickels, or five-eent pieces, are always profit- 
able to manufacture, for the metal in them costs 
only about half as much as they are worth as 
money. One fourth of a five-cent piece is 
nickel ; the rest is copper. 

Since the first mint was established, when 
George Washington was President, the 
government has made nearly $5,000, - 
000,000 of metal money. Less than 
$1,000,000,000 of it is now in 
general cireulation. Paper money 
has replaced it to a large extent. 

There is in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury in Wash- 
ington, at the mints, at the assay 
Offices, which are run in connec- 
tion with the mints, and at the 
subtreasuries, much gold that 
has not been minted into money 
and also much coin. At the assay 
offices and at the mints you can 
always sell gold to Unele Sam. 
The price is $20.67 an ounce for 
fme or pure gold, and it never 
ehanges. The only requirement 
is that you do not offer less than 
$100 worth for sale. 

When gold is presented for sale 
it is first assayed to find how 
pure it is; then it is refined. 
When the impurities are re- 
moved, it is stored away im the 
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form of big bars shaped like bricks. Care is 
taken that not a particle of gold shall be lost. 
Even the sweepings from the floors of rooms 
in which metals are melted or coined into 
money are carefully preserved, and fine par- 
ticles of gold are recovered from them. In that 
way the mint authorities save about $20,000 
worth of metal every year. 

Most of the work of coining is done by ma- 
chinery. The Philadelphia mint is so equipped 
that scarcely a hand touches the metal after 
the bars are put into the melting pot, and the 
mint at San Francisco is installing a similar 
equipment. The metal is first made into big 
sheets of the thickness of coin, and from them 
disks, or blanks, the size and shape of coins are 
cut out by machinery. The little disks are then 
run through machines that mill and stamp 
them. The milling is very important, for it 
gives all the coins except pennies and five-cent 
pieces grooved edges that counterfeiters cannot 
reproduce without very expensive machinery. 
The figures on the face and the back of coins 
are stamped by high-power machines that 
sometimes turn out many hundreds a minute. 

After the coins go through the mints they 
are weighed, and out of every run several 
taken at random are preserved. Only a slight 


OHN 
BARINGS 
HOUSE 


Chapter Five 
Asecond scrap of paper proves worse 
than a threat 


Thomas came again and brought the 

books that he had promised. He made 
the journey not only for the sake of Elizabeth 
but to satisfy his own desire for an audience. 
Leaving his car waiting at the edge of the 
road, he walked to the door. 

‘*A car doesn’t seem to belong in here, does 
it?’’ he said. 

‘* We’re going to have one ourselves some 
day,’’ declared Elizabeth. 

‘*You’re going to stay, are you?’’ 

‘*T won’t be driven away. I’ve really had a 
peaceful time for three weeks. We’ve sold our 
goods without mentioning our name in Cham- 
bersburg. Please come and sit down. You are 
our first unarmed caller. ’’ 

‘*They haven’t bothered you again ?’’ 

iia,” 

‘*Perhaps they are really frightened,’’ said 
Col. Thomas. ‘‘I came up partly to see you 
and partly to have a look at the ruins of the 
old furnace. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean the ruins near the park ?’’ 

‘*Yes; that was Thad Stevens’s furnace, and 
the Confederates burned it. Great man, Thad- 
deus Stevens, young lady—as great as the 
hatred felt for him, and that’s saying a good 
deal. I tell you —’’ 

Suddenly the old gentleman thrust out his 
arms, as if to free his elbows from restraint. 
Then he leaned back and began to rock. His 
daughter, if she had been present, would have 
laid down her book and taken up her sewing 
and would have begun a long seam. Elizabeth 
sat on the doorstep, her hands clasped round 
her knees. If only Herbert were here! But 
Herbert had ridden up into the woods. 

‘*T tell you that this is the most interesting 
state in the United States and this the most 
interesting county in the state. We had squatter 
troubles, whites pushing into the country that 
had not yet been bought from the Indians, and 
thereby endangering the safety of the whole 
border. We had all the antewar troubles, too— 
slaves escaping over the border and claiming 
our protection. Then we had the battle, and 
you will acknowledge that that was some- 
thing!’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ What happened 
about here at the time of the battle?’’ 

Col. Thomas stooped and picked up one of 
the books that he had laid on the doorstep. 

‘*The best long account.of the battle was 
written by a famous Frenchman, the Count of 
Paris. This is it.’’ 

He turned from page to page. 

‘*This will answer your question. This is 
after the first day’s fight. ‘Lee, having deter- 
mined not to provoke a decisive battle until the 
concentration of his army was accomplished, 
must naturally have resorted to every device 
in order to complete this concentration before 
that of his adversary. This was easy for him 
to do, for two of his three army corps were 
entirely under his control at the close of the 
first day. Longstreet was still absent. Pickett’s 
division had remained at Chambersburg for 
the purpose of covering the defiles of South 
Mountain ; an order to join the army was for- 
warded to him, but it could not reach him 
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deviation in weight is allowed. Annually a 
committee of citizens is sent to the mint to 
weigh the sample coins to see that the law 
regarding weights has been adhered to. 

All coins except gold are always worth their 
face value regardless of weight. But gold coins 
are worth only what they weigh. A piece of 
silver money may be worn thin, but so long 
as it can be recognized as money the govern- 
ment will accept it at full value. That is not 
true of gold. There is an allowance for some 
wear of gold coins, but, if much of the gold 
wears off and the coin falls below the lowest 
weight required by the government, whoever 
turns it in must lose the difference. That is 
one reason why most people had rather have 
paper than gold money. 

Congress by law authorizes all money that 
is issued. It tells the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he may have certain money coined or 
printed; and sometimes it prescribes what 
shall appear on it. The rule is to make changes 
in the appearance of coins not oftener than 
every twenty-five years; so the Lincoln penny 
and the Indian nickel will be issued for a long 
time to come. Congress is expected soon to 
authorize the making of two-cent pieces again. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 





Officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing select decorations for paper money, and the 
pictures on bills are often the work of famous 
artists. The law that forbids the authorities 
to put the picture of any living person on 
money was passed because a superintendent of 
the printing establishment once put his own 
picture on some bills. The pictures of Presi- 
dents usually are used on paper money, but 
some Secretaries of the Treasury also have 
been so honored. Martha Washington is the 
only woman whose portrait has appeared on 
paper money, and her portrait appeared also 
on our first dime. 

The great fear of the men who look after 
making Uncle Sam’s money, both coin and 
paper, is of counterfeiting. But they have made 
counterfeiting hard to do and impossible to 
‘*get away with.’’ There are fewer attempts 
at counterfeiting in this country than in any 
other, and the officers declare that none ever 
escapes detection. In order to keep up with 
counterfeiters a good many able detectives are 
employed. It may take a number of years to 
run down some man who made bad money, 
but unless he dies or leaves the country the 
Secret Service always gets him in the end. 

What many people do not know is that they 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 


TOSSED IN AT THE WINDOW, LYING JUST WHERE THE FIRST 
SCRAP OF PAPER HAD LAIN, WAS ANOTHER 


until the next day. The other two divisions, 
under McLaws and Hood, had started for 
Greenwood in the morning, after having suc- 
cessfully aided in the passage of Johnson’s 
division.’ ’’ Col. Thomas stopped and looked 
at Elizabeth uneasily. 

‘*Go on,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘* “They all followed the same road. Messen- 
gers were sent to expedite their movements; 
an extraordinary order which had 
directed the supply train to pass 
before them had caused a great loss 
of time which could not be repaired ; 
in fact, the road, muddy and broken 
up, was encumbered by vehicles, 
loaded with provisions and ammu- 
nition, that were proceeding in the 
direction of the battlefield, and by 
others that were already returning 
with some of the wounded.’ You 
see there was dreadful congestion 
and confusion.’’ 

Elizabeth looked at him steadily. 

‘*Was that when my grandfather was sup- 
posed to have given them help?’’ she asked. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Col. Thomas. ‘' They 
wanted to find another way to get in.’’ 

Elizabeth said nothing. But she thought of 
the old map with its centre gone. 

**But I don’t believe it!’’ she said stub- 
bornly. 

Then Col. Thomas acted upon impulse. 

‘*T have been making some investigations, ’’ 
said he, quite as if he had not determined to 
say nothing whatever to Elizabeth about his 
investigations. ‘‘I looked again at Gen. Adams’s 
letter. His statement about John Baring is 
followed by a row of asterisks, signifying that 
something was omitted at that place. They 











may have forced your grandfather—that would 
be a mitigation. If I find anything, I’ll 
straighten the matter out publicly, I promise 
you that!’’ 

When he presently rose to go Elizabeth 
thanked him once more for the books and then 
walked with him to his car. She watched it 
plunge down the mountain road. When she 
returned to her doorstep she found another 
visitor--a tall, middle-aged woman 
in a serviceable blue dress with a 
white collar. 

‘“*T came down through the 
woods,’’ she explained. ‘‘I’m the 
state nurse. ’’ 

Elizabeth hastened to welcome 
her. Her cheeks glowed. Here was 
the sort of friendliness of which 
she had dreamed. Did the nurse 
know nothing about them? Or did 
she not care what their grandfather 
was said to have done? 

‘*T’ve been up to see old Mammy 
Sheldon, and she tells me some one made a 
will for her. I met the road menders, and 
they told me where you lived. I’m going to 
stop some day to talk about these wretched 
people, if I may.”’ . 

‘*You may, indeed!’’ 

‘*‘Next winter I’m going to have this side 
of the mountain for my bailiwick. I wonder 
whether you would take me to board and 
lodge ?’’ 

The nurse, watching Elizabeth, thought with 
a start that the girl grew pale. 

‘**T will, indeed!’’ 

Elizabeth walked with her guest to the road 
and watched her out of sight. Then she stood 
still. She had been meaning for days to attend 








ean do literally what they want to with money 
except damage it as money. If you file off some 
of the silver or gold from a coin and then pass 
the coin, you violate the law and may be sent 
to prison. If you want to bore a hole through 
a five-dollar gold piece so as to use it on a watch 
fob or make an earring or a cuff button out of 
it, you may do so; but it will be unlawful to 
use that coin any more as money. 

If you want to, you may collect silver dollars 
and melt them and sell the silver as bullion, 
but you will find that it is rarely if ever profit- 
able to do that. 

Much gold money, however, is melted for 
the metal. Many spectacle rims are made out 
of gold that has been money. One manu- 
facturer melts nearly a million. dollars’ worth 
of gold money every year. He uses money 
instead of gold bullion because the cost is the 
same and because the alloy is just right for his 
product. For nine parts of gold there is one 
part of an alloy of a harder metal to overcome 
the softness of pure gold. There is alloy also 
in silver coins. 

More than eight thousand persons are now 
at work in order to keep the people well sup- 
plied with coins, bills and stamps, and to manu- 
facture government bonds and other securities. 


by Elsie 
-Singmaster 


te an important errand. On a crossroad half a 
mile below them lived the farmer who had 
been recommended to her to set out the 
orchard, and it was quite time that she made 
her bargain with him. Now, without returning 
for her hat, she walked down the road. 

She met the farmer at the entrance to his 
lane and there stated her errand. She had not 
got farther than the first sentence when she 
saw that he knew who she was and that her 
request was in vain. 

‘¢They tell me that you know all about set- 
ting out orchards. ’’ 

The farmer shook his head. 

‘*Miss, I tell you how it is. My father lost 
everything in the war, even his own life. Then 
the Confederates came here, and, thanks to 
John Baring, they took everything my mother 
had, all our money and stock, and they ruined 
our fields and gardens. I know it was part of 
war and all that. I forgive the soldiers, but I 
can’t forgive John Baring. I’m sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but I can’t work for you. I don’t 
believe I could stay in the neighborhood if I 
did; folks wouldn’t be friendly with me. I 
know you’re all right, and I’m sorry for you; 
but, you see, the folks round here are afraid of 
the Baring stock. I am sorry for you. Ain’t 
there any other place that you can live?’’ 

‘*T’ve talked to people about him,’’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘They all say he was considered to 
be a good man. ’’ 

** Yes, I guess that’s right.’? The farmer 
repeated his question: ‘‘Isn’t there any other 
place you could live, miss? I tell you why I 
ask. That place has a bad name. Nobody who 
ever rented it had good luck. They died, or 
they went crazy, or the men didn’t keep sober. 
You must know that it was empty most of the 
time!’’ 

‘*Why has it a bad name?’’ 

‘*Well, of course I don’t believe those things. 
But I’ve heard tell as how folks saw John 
Baring wandering about. He had a long white 
beard, and he —”’ 

‘*But he didn’t have a long white beard!’’ 
Elizabeth contradicted him. ‘*‘ He wasn’t an old 
man; he wasn’t even middle-aged. It’s the 
mountaineers who go wandering about. They 
think the place is theirs. ’’ 

The farmer shook his head again. 

**T wouldn’t get their ill will, miss. They’re 
thieves, and they set things afire, and I expect 
they wouldn’t stop at murder. ’’ 

‘*T can’t see why you citizens have allowed 
them to remain as they are all these years.’’ 

The farmer opened his gate. 

‘* It’s better to let some things alone,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ There are some things you’d better 
just stand, like skunks and weasels. They can’t 
be brought to judgment, they’re too all-fired 
sly and disagreeable. ’’ 

Elizabeth climbed the ruad slowly. She saw 
that in another week the goldenrod would be 
in bloom. Already, though it was only July, 
a bright red branch of a gum tree showed here 
and there in the woods. 

Then she quickened her steps. She had not 
seen Herbert since noon, and that was a long 
time for him to spend alone in the woods. For 
several days he had been more quiet than usual, 
and she believed that he was growing more 
depressed. 

As she entered the yard the old place put its 
spell upon her once more. If this cloud could 
be removed from it, Herbert would be as anx- 
ious to stay as she was. It was theirs, and 
never in the world could they possess else- 
where anything so beautiful. 

To her astonishment Herbert had not come, 
though the woodland must be by this time 
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almost dark. She set about preparing supper. 
For a while she whistled ; then her own whis- 
tling disturbed her. When supper was ready 
she walked to the edge of the woodland and 
called; then she walked back to the house. 
She remembered now that. she had a new 
blow to transmit to him. If they could not 
plant their orchard, they had reason to worry. 
At least she would not tell him until after 
supper. She spoke aloud her mother’s saying 
about an empty stomach. She knew as she 


A FRACAS 


UST before sunset the telegraph operator 
J at Tsitsihar, a hundred versts west of 

the Sungari Bridge, began calling us at 
Harbin. The wires out that way had been 
down four days, but a train crew, eastbound, 
had stopped that afternoon and repaired the 
break. As soon as we answered, the operator 
began in English: 

‘Been trying to get you for three days. 
Influenza has struck here. Red Cross with 
medicines badly needed. Send Chinese to dig 
graves. Am down with it myself.’’ 

He stopped for a moment, then resumed: 

‘*Plaisted’’—he was the American station 
master at Tsitsihar—‘‘ has been sick three 
days. Bandits made raid yesterday and car- 
ried him off. Am told he was so sick they left 
him up the river eight versts north of here. 
Plaisted reported alive, but very sick.’’ 

Early in the winter of 1919 the United States 
government agreed to supervise jointly with 
Japan the great Siberian railway that extends 
from Petrograd to Vladivostok, with a view to 
restoring order and to relieving the suffering. 
In addition to troubles naturally arising when 
a railway has been wholly neglected for four 
years the Americans had to contend with 
gangs of bandits—ex-convicts, German prison- 
ers of war sent to Siberia by the Russians in 
1915 and anarchists. Bands of those marauders 
destroyed bridges, tore up tracks and derailed 
trains for the purpose of seizing supplies and 
of robbing the travelers. Besides troubles from 
those sources the Americans had to contend 
with influenza, which was sweeping through 
towns and hamlets. 

When the news came from Tsitsihar, a car 
with two Red Cross men and a guard of six 
soldiers set out to find Plaisted and to bring 
him to Harbin. I went along to take Plaisted’s 
place at the station. A young Japanese phy- 
sician, Dr. Kossi, volunteered to go with us. 

Harbin is one of the principal divisional 
points on the line east of Lake Baikal. A 
Red Cross unit has its headquarters there. At 
that hour a train was making up for Chita, and 
our car was attached to it. 

Rain and sleet were falling at the time, and 
night came on very dark. The train moved 
slowly, and about an hour out of Harbin a 
track guard flagged it and reported that bandits 
had been seen in that vicinity during the day. 
Three soldiers stationed themselves in the cab, 
and the train proceeded still more slowly, so 
that the crew could watch for 
obstructions or missing rails. 

At last, a little after one o’clock 
in the morning, we reached Tsit- 
sihar. Green lights were set for 
clear line, and as the locomotive © 
rolled past the station platform I 
caught a glimpse of the operator’s 
face at the telegraph window. A 
sicker - looking young fellow I 
have never seen. When we went 
in he told us that he had been 
lying-on a settee, but had sat up 
when he heard the train. 

‘*Been hoping you’d come,’’ 
he said thickly. ‘‘Not feeling very 
good. But you had better go after 
Plaisted; I’m afraid he is dead. 
The bandits had everything their 
own way here at the station for 
two or three hours. Shot at all of 
us. I hid under the freight house. 
Plaisted was too sick to move, 
but they kicked him and beat him 
till he got on bis feet. He kept 
falling as they pushed him along. 
A Tungus said they took his 
Coat and boots and left him at a 
native hut about five miles out 
of here where they crossed the 
river. Oh, but isn’t this the limit 
of a country!’’ the boy groaned. 

‘Just let me get back to Amer- 
ica, and don’t you think I won’t 
Stay there! Oh,don’t you think!”’ 

Our car was cut off and shunted 
to a siding in the yard, and the 

Chita train went on. One of the Red Cross 
men, Norwell, undertook to care for Cushman, 
the operator, and we bestirred ourselves to find 
80.ne sort of horse vehicle that would serve as 
an ambulance in case we found Plaisted. 
; Tsitsihar is fairly large, and its population 
1s very mixed. The six soldiers of the guard 
took a lantern and went round from place to 
Place in the rain to commandeer a wagon. 
At last they turned out an old Manchu trader 
who sulkily got his covered cart and three 











spoke it that she was trying to keep another 
thought out of her mind. It would not be put off. 

**In a few minutes it will be quite dark!’’ 
said Elizabeth in terror. 

She walked again to the border of the woods, 
and again back to the house. She ought never 
to have allowed him to go alone. But he had 
proposed to look for traces of old boundary 
lines, and she had consented, glad of his inde- 
pendence. As she approached the house she 
felt suddenly afraid, afraid of the great bulk, 





afraid of the dark corners, afraid of the deep 
cellar and the cubby-holes in the attic. She 
turned and crossed the yard to the barn. . 

‘*If he has come back, Joe will be here!’’ 

But the stable was empty. Elizabeth then 
walked directly to the front door and back to 
the kitchen and there lighted the lamp and 
lifted it from the table. 

‘‘Shall I find another vague notice?’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Or a positive threat of kidnaping?’’ 

A notice was exactly what Elizabeth found. 


Tossed in at the window, lying just where the 
first scrap of paper had lain, was another. Upon 
it was the same gruesome sign of skull and 
crossbones and below another message: 

‘*You bring that paper and you can have 
him back. ’’ 

‘*What paper?’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Have him 
back! Who? Where is he?’’ 

But no voice answered her—either from the 
silent house or from the dusky woodland. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





WITH MANCHURIAN BANDITS 


little black horses. It must have been two 
o’clock in the morning by that time, but the 
old Manchu trader knew the way up the river, 
and we set off—Lufkin, the Red Cross man, 
Dr. Kossi and I in the cart, and Sergt. Yeats 
and five soldiers following behind on foot. 

Rain was still falling, and the road was 
as slippery as glass. First one horse fell, 
then another, and then all three at once. The 
falls did not seem to injure them, however, 
and we got along after a fashion. It was too 
dark to see much, but at times we could make 
out a large, deep stream on 
our left. At several points 
when the horses sprawled 
about we expected to slide off 
into the stream, cart and all. 
Here and there in the obscu- 
rity loomed stacks of giant 
millet straw, but for an hour or more we saw 
no signs of human habitation. The old driver 
would not or could not reply intelligently to 
our questions. 

At one place where the icy road skirted the 
stream we came upon a large, clumsy barge 
that had probably been used for bringing 
grain down the Nonni to Tsitsihar. It ap- 
peared to be moored there, but no one was in 
sight aboard it. 

At last the road led directly down to the 
river where a scow was moored. It <was 
clearly a ferry, and, discovering a gong and a 
drumstick on a post, the sergeant beat a loud 
summons. Immediately a voice shouted angrily 
from the door of a hut near by that we had not 
seen until then; and an old native, evidently 
the ferryman, came stumbling forth, muttering 
objurgations, When we ordered him to take us 
across the river the old fellow began an excited 
conversation with our Manchu driver, in the 
midst of which Dr. Kossi, who knew consid- 
erable Manchu, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ He says 
your American friend is in his house!’’ 

‘* Ask if he is alive!’’ I cried ; and after doing 
so Dr. Kossi replied, ‘‘ Yes; he is living.’’ 

That was good news, indeed. We jumped 
down and ran into the house. Two native 
women, much startled at our abrupt entrance, 
cried out and retreated hurriedly to an inner 
room. As we entered I saw Plaisted, who was 
trying feebly to get up from a couch. 

He cried out with joy at sight of our faces. 
‘*T thought it was the bandits come back!’’ 

The native women had treated him well; 











Manchu driver. On going to the door I 
heard him say, ‘‘Keep your tongue still 
or I’ll shoot you!”’ 

The sergeant reported that they had been 
roughly hailed from the other side of the river 
by some one demanding to know who we were 
and that our driver had replied that we were 
American soldiers. ‘‘I make no doubt that this 
old chap is in league with bandits,’’ the ser- 
geant added. ‘‘ About half these Manchus are. ’’ 

He had scarcely spoken when a volley was 
fired from across the river, evidently at the 
sound of our voices. The flash 
lighted up the other bank for 
an instant and showed us that 
the stream was wide. Bullets 
struck all round us, but none 
of us were hit. Two of the 
horses, however, squealed and 
fell, upsetting the cart. The sergeant would 
not let us fire, for he knew that our assailants 
would shoot at the flashes of our guns. 

‘*Get to cover, ’’ he said in low tones. ‘* They 
cannot cross. The ferryboat is on this side. ’’ 

For some moments all was quiet except for 
the thrashing of the wounded horses. I thought 
we had better try to get away ; stealing down 
to the cart, I cut the harness and, with the 
sergeant’s help, got the cart clear of the two 
horses on the ground. Then, attaching the other 
horse to it, we brought it to the door of the 
hut. The wheels squeaked in turning, and 
instantly several shots cracked. The rascals 
over there were listening for our movements. 

The sergeant, who had ordered his men to 
take cover behind a pile of logs, bade them be 
quiet. Then, while he and I held the horse, 
Lufkin and Dr. Kossi carried Plaisted out and 
put him into the cart. Taking the sheepskins 
that had been on the couch, they made him as 
comfortable as possible. 

As we moved away from the hut the ferry- 
man’s dog began barking savagely and bit one 
of the soldiers. The man gave the beast a blow 
with the butt of his rifle) That caused a loud 
yelp, at which more shots flashed across the 
river, one of which by ill luck hit our sole 
remaining horse, which the sergeant was lead- 
ing up the declivity from the water. The 
animal went up the hill and along the road at 
a great pace for two or three hundred yards, 
then suddenly slipped and fell. We could not 
get him to his feet in spite of all our efforts. 

The old Manchu, who had followed us 
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HE CRIED OUT WITH JOY AT SIGHT OF OUR FACES. “I THOUGHT IT WAS THE 
BANDITS COME BACK!” 


they had covered him with tanned sheep- 
skins and had fed him on mutton broth. On 
looking him over Lufkin and Dr. Kossi found 
that his fever was gone, but that he was very 
weak. Nearly half his body was discolored by 
bruises where the bandits had thumped him. 
**1’m better, ’’ Plaisted declared. ‘‘ But I was 
nigh dying when they threw me in here.’’ 
During the time we were talking we had 
heard loud voices and shouting outside the 





hut. The sergeant was remonstrating with our 





lamenting the loss of his horses and demand- 
ing payment, now became so obstreperous and 
made so much noise that the soldiers drove 
him back down the hill. We had repeatedly 
told him that the railway would pay him; 
but nothing would quiet him. His howls drew 
more scattering shots. The cowardly watchers 
on the other side of the river could pot at 
us without risk to themselves; they seemed 
to be following us along the opposite bank. 

There was nothing for us to do except to cut 
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the disabled horse clear of the cart. The rain 
was now coming in fierce gusts. We could work 
only by sense of feeling, for we dared not light 
the lantern, since it would give our enemies on 
the other side of the river an excellent mark 
to shoot at. When we had at last hauled the 
horse out of the road we tried to pull and push 
the cart ourselves. It was a heavy, two-wheeled 
affair, and, as the road was a succession of ups 
and downs and was, moreover, glassy with 
sleet, we made a bad job of it. Every time the 
cart creaked or rattled, a shot was pretty sure 
to flash across the stream. One bullet passed 
through the latticework over the cart and 
missed Plaisted by not more than three inches. 

Thus, soaked to the skin, slipping, pulling, 
pushing, with bullets whizzing past us every 
few moments, we got on for a mile or two 
until we came to the place where the grain 
barge was moored. 

‘**Let’s get aboard that and float down to the 
railway bridge,’’ Lufkin suggested. ‘‘ There 
are no falls on the river, are there?’’ 

Neither Dr. Kossi nor I remembered any. It 
was evident that the rapid current would take 
us down, and, after a little hesitation, we 
determined to follow his suggestion. 

The craft was tied to trees ashore and we had 
considerable difficulty in getting aboard. We 
had to wade knee-deep into the water before 
we could hoist Plaisted to the deck aft; but at 
last we got him and the sheepskins into the 
big grain bin under cover of the deck house 
amidships. The lines that held the barge were 
securely knotted, and the knots were wet and 
taut; I did not scruple to cut them, especially 
as shots had begun to flash again from across 
the river. We had evidently made some noise 
in getting aboard. 

The strong current quickly swept us rock- 
ing downstream. Sergt. Yeats felt for the 
steering sweep astern, but found that the long 
oar had slid through the hole in which it 
worked and had gone adrift. We could find only 
a small pike pole ten or twelve feet long. 

Meanwhile the boat was going rapidly on, 
turning with the stream, stern first, sidewise, 
any wise; it was rocking so hard that we could 
scarcely keep our feet. It was the craziest 
voyage ever undertaken. We could not steer. 








The barge seemed bent on going over to the 
y other bank of the river. And 
all the while those raseals ashore 
were popping away at us. Likely 
enough they caught glimpses of 
the barge from the flashes of their 
guns, for, after each single shot, 
two or three more followed. 
Several of the bullets hit the cov- 
ered part of the craft, but we all 
lay as low as possible and let her 
go. Time and again we bumped 
the farther bank. Once we struck 
a rock out in the stream and 
heeled over alarmingly for a mo- 
ment, but we twisted off it and 
went careening on. At one place, 
when we were bumping along 
the stones ashore, the bandits 
approached the top of the bank 
above us and let a whole volley 
drive; but they did no damage 
because we were lying up so close 
under the side of the boat. 

At last the sergeant ripped off 
a plank of the deck house, just 
above the gunwale timber, and 
told his men to use their “Krags,”’ 
which they did with a will, giv- 
ing back shot for shot at the 
flashes. That served to keep the 
bandits at a distance, and they 
did not follow us much farther. 
The lights on the railway bridge 
at Tsitsihar had now come into 
view, and for a while we feared 
that we might be carried on 
past the town. Not much later, 
however, the barge crashed into a mass of 
driftwood that was lodged against one of the 
bridge piers; and a bridge guard hailed us 
savagely. Upon our shouting back to him who 
we were, he fired a shot and called out the 
relief squad at the bridgehead, to help us tow 
the barge ashore; but day had dawned before 
they got a line to us and hauled the craft to a 
wharf on the river front of the town. 

Altogether it had been a wild night; we had 
come through safely and had rescued our man. 
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GEN. JOSEPH PILSUDSKI 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OU can dodge responsibilities ; but ean you 
also dodge the results of your dodging? 


A Folly wrecks itself; so wherefore trouble 
To use a Pin to prick a bursting Bubble? 
NTROSPECTION often makes a man 
morbid; nevertheless, he should examine 
- his character at least as often as the merchant 
takes a balance sheet, and for the same reason 
—to be sure he is not losing ground. 
HE French do not regard aéroplanes as 
profitable for use in commerce over the 
Sahara Desert; it costs too much to move the 
mineral wealth of the territory by aéroplane 
when pack mules and camels can be used 
instead. But to supplement the desert police 
and to maintain French prestige military avia- 
tors are well worth while. The Arab tribes 
have deep respect for them and take to their 
heels whenever an aéroplane appears. 
S a result of experiments in- making opti- 
cal glass, which the United States began 
early in the war, we have progressed step by 
step from making small lenses to making larger 
ones, until now we are successfully making 
large disks for telescopes. A special electric 
furnace that will make it possible to lower 
the temperature of immense plates of optical 
glass as slowly as a few degrees a week is 
being made, and men of science believe that 
we soon shal] manufacture in: this country the 
largest and finest disks in the world. 
HE financial returns from land in England 
are so small and the taxes are so exceedingly 
heavy that the great landowning families are 
selling hundreds of thousands of acres, and the 
last traces of feudalism are vanishing. In one 
respect the results are a surprise to theorists; 
the tenant farmers who buy their farms are 
often dissatisfied with their changed condition. 
Having borrowed money at a high rate of 
interest and having become liable to a whole 
set of taxes that the landlord formerly paid, 
they are sometimes eager to sell their newly 
acquired property and to get out of their pre- 
dicament as best they can. 


AM officer of the British army, Maj. Freder- 
ick de T. Craven, would not only inerease 
the kinds and quantity of game animals in 


the United States but would add humor to/| res 


sport. He suggests that the yak be trans- 
planted from the Himalayas to the Rocky 
Mountains, and that river buck, wart hogs 
and swamp hogs be brought from Africa and 
released in the swamps of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. The water buffalo of the Orient 
he thinks would also thrive there. He would 
stock regions that are now useless with game 
animals of considerable value, But think of 
the fun that the newspapers would have with 
the yak and the wart hog! 


CCORDING to the Interchurch World 
Movement, thirty-two different languages 
besides English are spoken in New York City 
by some 1,700,000 people; but, in spite of our 
polyglot city populations, native Americans 
are seldom gifted as linguists. The lines of 
class distinction in America, although elastie, 
are more of a handicap in that respeet than 
they are in Europe. The European who lives 
near an international boundary comes fre- 
quently into contact with foreigners of - his 
Own social and intellectual interests, but most 
Americans see little of the foreigners among 
our people and neither inherit nor get by con- 
stant practice a facility in using other tongues. 
OR the first time in the history of the 
Legion of Honor a cook has been admitted 

to membership; but M. Escoftier, the cook in 
question, is no ordinary cook. Since the close 
of the Franco-Prussian War he has been at- 
tached to the staffs of leading Paris and London 
restaurants and has served as chef at state 
dinners in Spain, Germany, Italy, France and 
America. He has amassed great wealth by 
his art,—for an art it is,—and he collects 
antique furniture, marbles, rare books and 
old masters, which adorn his magnificent home 


~|| in Paris. His theories of cuisine and menus, 


| which he explains in the two books that he 


| has written, have almost the dignity of a 


philosophy. 
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THE PLIGHT OF POLAND 


HE president of Poland, Gen. Pilsudski, 
might appropriately echo the words of 
Marshal Haig at Amiens: ‘‘ We are 
fighting with our backs to the wall.’’ His 
ambitious campaign to wrest all southeastern 
Russia from the Bolsheviki and to extend the 
influence if not the actual dominion of Poland 
to the Black Sea has broken down. Outflanked 
and overwhelmed, his armies are back within 
the narrow boundaries of Poland itself and are 
in self-confessed peril of irremediable defeat. 
The Poles are meeting the change in their 
fortunes with the gallantry that might have 
been expected. Old men, boys and even women 
are enlisting for service in the field. The Social- 
ists, who opposed the invasion of the Ukraine, 
are up in arms for the defense of their own 
land. It is certain that the Bolshevist armies 
will meet fierce resistance and probable that 
Poland, if its military supplies are not ex- 
hausted, will check the enemy at the frontier. 
Gen. Pilsudski seems to have undertaken 
the Ukrainian campaign with an impulsive- 
ness that is perhaps characteristically Polish. 
It was from the first impossible for him to 


those of Russia. He hoped to win the victory 
by dash and superior fighting. But the Rus- 
sians usually fight well when they are at- 
tacked, and the Red army is no longer a 
restless mob, for it has been disciplined and 
instructed. Hundreds of German and Russian 
officers of the old régime have taken service 
under Trotzky ; Gen. Brussiloff is said to be 
chief military adviser to the Moscow govern- 
ment. Those men, like the French soldiers who 
served under the Revolutionary government, 
believe in holding their country and its army 
together in anticipation of a day when both 
shall have different masters. They do not 
mean to let Russia be destroyed either by 
Poles or by Bolsheviki. 

Onee in difficulty, Gen. Pilsudski has no 
one on whom he can depend for military sup- 
port. France and England will supply arms 
and ammunition and will try to persuade or 
threaten the soviets into making peace. There 
is some talk of supporting the Poles with an 
army, too, and in case the Bolsheviki seemed 
likely to overrun and destroy Poland an army 
would have to be sent to its defense. But the 
French and the British governments are very 
reluctant to take that step, partly on account 
of the expense of another campaign but mainly 
because the working population of both coun- 
tries is not in a mood to consent to a war 
against the soviets. Germany is of course of 
no help; the Germans are delighted at any 
misfortune that overtakes Poland, for they 
believe that Central Europe is not big enough 
for two great powers, and that if Poland grows 
great Germany must dwindle. 

The chances are that by the intervention of 
the Allies a peace will be arranged that will 
Poland to its boundaries as recognized 
at Paris. The dream of a Poland that will 
stretch unhindered from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea is for the present — and probably 
for all time—dissolved. The problem now is 
to keep the Reds from pushing through to the 
Baltic and getting into direct touch with Ger- 
many—in other words, to keep Trotzky from 
doing. what he would most like to do. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


N the death of Eugénie, ex-empress of the 
] French, at the age of .ninety-four, a ro- 

nfantic and tragic life has come to a close. 
The daughter of a Spanish grandee, she was 
presented in 1851 to Louis Napoleon, then 
president of France. He was at once fas- 
einated; by her beauty, her charm and her 
brilliancy ; and although his family and his 
ministers, disapproved of his interest in her 
and believed that he should make an alliance 
with one of the royal families of Europe, he 
courted her, and in 1853, after he had made 
himself emperor, he married her. 

As empress of the French she maintained a 
court of the greatest magnificence. .Unfortu- 
nately, she was not a wise political adviser to 
her husband, and if ever a man needed a wise 
wife it was Louis Napoleon. 

After. the surrender at Sedan in 1870, in 
which the emperor was among the eighty 
thousand men captured by the Prussians, 
the people of Paris rose in fury. They held 
the empress responsible for the ijl - starred 
campaign. A mob invaded the palace; Eugénie 





raise and equip armies equal in number to: 


would no doubt have met the fate of Marie 
Antoinette had it not been for the resource- 
fulness of the American dentist, Dr. Evans, 
who enjoyed her friendship and confidence 
and who succeeded in conveying her to his 
house and thence to the coast of France. 
There an English gentleman placed his yacht 
at her disposal and took her to England. 
Shortly afterwards her husband, released from 
captivity, joined her, and in England they 
made their home. In 1873 Louis Napoleon 
died ; six years later the young prince imperial 
was slain fighting with the British against 
the Zulus in South Africa. 

Thenceforth Eugénie’s life was one of lone- 
liness and sadness. Her heart was with France 
to the end. When the war came in 1914, the 
first thing she did was to pray for France at 
the graves of her husband and son. 

Whatever her political mistakes, she won 
finally the respect and affection of three peo- 
ples: the French, to whom she had given her 
heart when she married their emperor; the 
English, who had given her a refuge; and the 
Spanish, from whom she came and among 
whom she died. 
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THE SECRET OF EDUCATION 


HOUSANDS of peopie have read The 

Edueation of Henry Adams. In that 

book a brilliant man recounts his efforts 
to make life yield him education. He had 
every opportunity; he had nearly every natu- 
ral gift. Yet the result of his seareh, accord- 
ing to his own account of it, seems to have 
been virtually negative. The fact is discourag- 
ing for those who have only ordinary natural 
ability and even less opportunity. Is it worth 


One curious thing is that Adams, though 
writing five hundred solid pages on the subject 
of education, never tells us exactly what he 
means by it or what he is seeking. Perhaps 
the reason is that the answer to those ques- 
tions is extremely hard to find. Evidently we 
do not expect education to give us knowledge, 
at least any adequate knowledge of all the 
things there are to know. The realm of pos- 
sible knowledge has increased so enormously 
that the most devoted specialist, giving his 
life to his own limited subject, cannot hope to 
keep up even with the new discoveries daily 
affecting that subject alone. Or is education 
to give us character? But character cannot 
be acquired from books, and it is doubtful 
whether any very valuable elements of it can 
be acquired from teachers. 

Yet there is one solid, substantial posses- 
sion that education can give us; that is, some 
knowledge of our own ignorance. It may 
never teach us the things we should like to 
know ; but it can at least bring it home to us 
that we do not know them. 

That may seem a small gain. It is not. Look 
about you and see the evils that a man’s — or 
& woman’s — ignorance of his own ignorance 
brings with it. It brings dogmatism—the stu- 
pid, repeated assertion of crass errors, which 
a little light would serve to dissipate even if 
it did not bring truth in place of them. It 
brings intolerance ; the incapacity to appreciate 
others’ point of view, of allowing for it when 
it is different from our own. Worst of all, igno- 
rance of ignorance brings violent, dangerous 
action in spheres of the utmost practical impor- 
tance, where a little enlightened humility is 
bound to produce caution. The most serious 
evils to which society to-day is exposed come 
from those who are not sufficiently educated to 
know how ignorant they are of the great les- 
sons of history and of the fundamental prinei- 
ples of human nature. 

Therefore, if we learn how little we know 
and only that, many years of education will 
not have been wasted on us. 

- A 

THE WAR IN ASIA MINOR 
“Tite Greek activity in Asia Minor is like 

the Polish movement into Russia. In 

each case a smaller nation, confident in 
its reawakened national strength! and feeling 
itself the protector of Western civilization 
against the forces of destruction, has boldly 
challenged a larger nation, its former master, 
in order to win back territory that, though long 
in hostile hands, is historically its own. 

It is probable that in the end the Greeks 
will have to face the same enemy that Poland is 
fighting. There is every reason to believe that 
an understanding already exists between the 
Turkish Nationalists and the Russian Bolshe- 
viki. Enver Pasha, that expert fisher in trou- 
bled waters, is said to be the go-between, and 
from the remote republic of Azerbaijan in 





while for them to bother with education at all? /, 





Transcaucasia to be conducting negotiations 


that promise to result in an alliance of Islam 
and Karl Marx, of Lenine and Mustapha 
Kemal. Such an alliance would be aimed pri- 
marily not at the Greeks but at the British 
Empire. Persia first and then India would be 
the fruit to be plucked; but if the plans of the 
conspirators mature, Greece would have to 
face Russian as well as Turkish soldiers and 
might find the task too great for its strength. 

There is plenty of evidence that the public 
men of England understand the threat that is 
leveled at the Indian Empire; the key to much 
of British policy in the East is to be found in 
the knowledge that a compact between the 
Bolsheviki and the Turks is imminent. More- 
over, both of those prospective allies are in 
eommunication with the Indian Nationalists. 
Not only invasion of India but civil war within 
it is planned. A person cannot help wondering 
what would happen in that distracted country 
if the conspiracy succeeded and British power 
were overthrown. Would Hindu supremacy or 
Russian communism or a Mohammedan empire 
be the result? Whatever the result, it would 
not be reached without bloodshed. It is easy to 
strike hands against the present ruler of India, 
but it would not be so easy for the partners to 
decide what to do with the spoil. 

Fortunately, the time to consider that prob- 
lem has not yet arrived. Great Britain is not 
yet driven out of India. 


e¢? 
BRINGING BACK THE DEAD 


URING the next few months transports 
D will be steaming across the Atlantic 
Ocean bringing to our shores from the 
battlefields of France the bodies of our dead. 
There has been much debate and hesitation at 
Washington whether those precious relics of 
our share in the war should be left where the 
brave gave up their lives, or whether they 
should be returned and laid to rest in their 
native soil. At one time it seems to have been 
determined that memorial stones in our ceme- 
teries should bear no other inscription than 
the beautiful words, ‘‘He sleeps in France.’’ 
“But the later decision is better. Even the 
French have formally determined that their 
own dead shall not be left to lie beneath the 
sod of the devastated battle grounds, but that 
all shall be returned to cemeteries in their 
native villages. It would not be seemly for this 
country to neglect so obvious a duty as that 
of restoring to parents, to wives, to children, 
the dust of their heroes. 

It will be a sad and solemn occasion, the 
homecoming of the heroic dead. It should be 
observed with a dignified ceremony, in which 
every community should join to honor the 
men who sacrificed themselves for a great 
ideal, and thereby to honor the ideal itself: 
the cause for which they laid down their lives. 
That ideal was a better world for them and 
for us to live in. Shall their sacrifice be futile? 
Shall we not. rather consecrate ourselves anew 
to the vision for which they died? 

The occasion will undoubtedly lead many to 
suggest that now is the time to raise memorials, 
to remind those who come after us of the part 
our men took in the great enterprise. The idea 
is worthy, if only it be worthily carried out. 
But unless it. be artistic, such a memorial, 
however pathetic the testimony it may bear to 
the affection of those who raise it, is sure to 
excite emotions quite other than admiration in 
those who behold it. The French government 
has wisely decreed that no war memorial shall 
be erected in that country until ten years have 
passed. It would be well for us to show the 
same restraint. 

The best memorial of our dead is that which 
we cherish in our hearts. Yet how soon we 
forget! Not those who were personally be- 
reaved: they never forget; but we to whom 
the losses were only incidents that we read of 
in the news or heard by word of mouth—how 
quickly the cares of life drive out of mind the 
memory of what the dead tried to do for us! 

When the transports arrive with their pre- 
cious burden and the solemn rites of reinter- 
ment are performed, let us renew for a time at 
least the aspirations that we cherished while 
our soldiers stood for us at Chiteau-Thierry 
and on other bloody fields of France. 
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NUMBERING THINGS 


HE idea of numbering things for the 
purpose of identifying them is inconceiv- 
ably old. Men who have learned to count 
have always noted the passage of time by 
numbering the hours, the days and the years. 
Whenever a new invention appeared that made 
it convenient to identify the units, those units 
were numbered. In the early days of railroad- 
ing the engines bere names, but in a few years 











the names so multiplied.that the engines had to 
be designated by numbers, and the'time-tables 
indicated the several trains in the same way. 
Cities number their ,police officers and the 
houses in their streets ; the street railway com- 
panies number their conductors and motormen. 
Every telephone station has its number. The 
motor car and the motor boat must be regis- 
tered and bear a distinctive number. The Post 
Office Department is now introducing in the 
large cities the system of designating the sub- 
stations by numbers, to be added to the address 
on letters. It is an age of numbers. 

The improvement.of long-distance roads for 
automobile traffic is likely to lead soon to an 
interesting extension of a practice that is, 
already in general use in France and that 
is about to be adoptell on a large scale in 
England. .All the great highways:are to bear 
each its distinctive number. To show ‘how it' 
would work here, suppose that there were: 
three great ‘trunk routes from New York City. 
to Chicago, numbered 3, 6 and 8. At every’ 
crossroad on each of them there would be a! 
signboard that would show the number con-; 
spicuously. No one could stray from a road} 
so marked. 

The signboards would.also indieate distances; 
and destinations. Thus, .at‘the crossing of two 
great highways the signboards at right angles 
—the terminals of'the two roads ‘being, let us 
say, Avon and Hampton on the one and Frank-; 
lin and Weston on the other—would read some- 
thing like this: 


14 To Avon 67 miles. 
To Hampton 183-miles. 


9 To Franklin 120 miles. 
To Weston 171 miles. 


Such a system would be much more helpful 
in the increasing complexity of shorter state 
roads than for long-distance motoring. No 
better scheme ‘has yet been devised for guiding 
the traveler and preventing even blunderers 
from straying. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 15 to July 21) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—On July 

18 Gov. Cox visited the White House and 
conferred with the President on the political 
issues of the campaign. It was said that the 
candidate was in full accord with the President 
concerning the treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations. — The Prohibitionists, 
meeting at Lincoln, nominated Mr. Bryan for 
President, although he had warned them he 
could not accept. e 


AILWAY AWARD.—The Railway Labor 
Board made its report on July 20. It 
awarded increases in pay to.almost all classes 
of railway employees, averaging somewhat 
more than 20 .per cent. The total of the in- 
creases is estimated to be about $600,000,000 
annually. Railway officials said that an in- 
crease in freight rates of at least 18 per cent 
would be needed to pay the new scale. 
o : 
EXICO.—Gen. Pablo Gonzalez, a prom- 
inent military and political leader, who 


was a candidate for the presidency, to succeed. 


Carranza, was arrested on July 15. He was 
accused by the government of treasonable com- 
plicity in a reeent rebellion in Nuevo Leon, 
and of fomenting revolts in other parts of the 
country. He was put on trial before a court- 
martial on July 19.—-—Gen. Guajardo, who 
was implicated in the uprising at Monterey, 
was shot on July 18.——There was fighting 
between government troops and rebels at 
Nuevo Laredo on the Rio Grande; the rebels 
were defeated. e 


URKEY.—On July 17'the Allied reply to 

the Turkish objections to the peace treaty 
was delivered to Rechid Bey at Versailles. 
The Allies made a few immaterial modifica- 
tions in the treaty, but ‘their ultimatum was 
that Turkey must accept the peace by mid- 
night on July 27 or take'the responsibility for 
Allied action to enforce the treaty—which 
might go so far-as to expel the Turkish govern- 
ment from Constantinople and from the rest of 
its remaining territory in Europe. The reply 
specifically refused to make any changes in the 
clauses that established a free Armenia and 
put Thrace and the region about Smyrna 
under Greek administration. It was said at 
Constantinople that the Grand Vizier, Damad 
Ferid Pasha, was determined to sign the ob- 
noxious treaty, though at least three members 
of his cabinet had resigned rather than accept 
its terms. Pan-Islamic conferences have been 
in session at Angora for some time, and it is 
reported from that city that if the Sultan con- 
sents to the treaty the Emir of Afghanistan 
will put forward a claim to succeed him as 
Commander ‘of ‘the Faithful. — Greek troops 
began ‘to advanee.into Thrace, and:on July 21 
news came that they hail entered Adriangple. 
——A Bolshevist army was reported to be 


iing ‘between soldiers and civilians, in which 


pushing forward into Armenia in order to-get 
into touch with the Nationalist forces of Mus- 
tapha Kemal. e 


TALY AND JUGO-SLAVIA.—The rela- 

tions between the two countries seem to be 
growing less amicable, and collisions are re- 
ported from many points along the disputed 
frontier. In Trieste there were serious anti-Slav 
riots; three persons were killed, scores were 
wounded, and $1,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. 3 


OLIVIA. — Following the revolution in 

Bolivia, the.Chilean government mobilized 

a part of ‘its‘army on ‘the Bolivian border. The 

minister of war denied any hostile designs 

whatever. Peru promptly recognized the new 
Bolivian government. 


o 


RELAND.—On July 17 fourteen armed men 

forced their way into the Country Club of 
Cork ‘and ‘killed ‘Commissioner .Smyth of the} 
Royal Trish Constabulary. The murderers all. 
eseaped. The next day bombs were thrown at 
some military lorries carrying soldiers through’ 
the streets. of Cork, and sixty or seventy men: 
were injured. There was also. some street fight-: 


+wo men were killed. — Three courthouses ‘in 
county Donegal were burned. First one and 
then the others ‘had been designated as the 
place for trying a Sinn Fein member of -Par- 
liament who was:charged with soliciting ‘sub- 
scriptions ‘for ‘the Irish parliament at Dublin. 
——Fifty men raided the Dublin post offiee and 


seized and destroyed all letters addressed to} - 


government officials. e 

HINA.—Factional fighting continued in 

the neighborhgod of Peking. The troops 
of the Anfu, or ‘military party, led by Tuan 
Chi-jui, were defeated by those of the Chihli 
party commanded by Gen. Wu, and driven 
back ‘to the capital, which they still held. For 
several days Peking was quite cut off from the 
world. On July 14 it was reported that Tuan 
had agreed to the dismissal of several of the 
Anfu advisers of President Hsu. 


od 


USSIA.—The soviet reply to the British 

offer of peaceful intervention between 
Poland and soviet Russia was in effect that 
the Moscow government distrusted Great Brit- 
ain’s impartiality, preferred to deal with 
Poland direct, and would offer Poland ‘better 
terms than those mentioned in the British 
proposal. Meanwhile the fighting continued. 
In ‘the north the Polish troops, retiring before 
superior forces, gave up the city of Vilna. 
The Bolsheviki occupied it, but promised ‘to 
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Millions of people are cleaning teeth in 
anew way. They are getting ‘new results 
—results you envy, maybe. In every circle 
nowadays you see pearly teeth. 


Find out how folks get them. Try this 
method for ten days and see what your 
own teeth show. 


They combat film 


.Dental science has found a way to com- 
bat film on teeth. And film causes most 
tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat—you feel it 
with your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 


It-is this/film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
fooil substance which ferments and forms 





surrender it in turn to the new Lithuanian 
government with which the soviets have just 
made peace. Russian troops were reported at 
Bielostok, only 110 miles-from Warsaw. The 
news that reached Warsaw from the south was 
more hopeful. Bolshevist attacks along the river 


Styr were everywhere repulsed. The Poles | 


have also reoccupied Dubno. —— The treaty 
between Russia and Lithuania defines the 
border between the two states as running from 
the river Dvina, east of Dvinsk, to the Niemen 


at Vileika, and thence southwest to the south | 


of Augustovo. Soviet Russia assumes Lith- 
uania’s share of the old Russian debt, pays 
Lithuania 2,000,000 gold roubles and gives to 
it certain timber rights in Russian territory. 


S 


PA CONFERENCE. — The conference 

adjourned on July 16, when the Germans 
signed the agreement to deliver 2,000,000 tons 
of coal a month to the Allies. The question of 
reparations was re- 
ferred to a commission 
of two from each Al- 
lied power and two 
from Germany, which 
is to meet at Geneva. | 
Chancellor Fehren- | 
bach and Foreign Min- 
ister Simons tried hard 
to get the Allies to! 
modify their terms, but 


INTERNATIONAL 


taining an $80,000,000 





KONSTANTIN FEHRENGACH 


reported results to the French Chamber of 
Deputies and got a vote of confidence passed, 
420 to 152. ° 


YRIA.—The French sent word to King 

J Feisal of Syria that ‘if he did not acquiesce 
in the mandate for Syria given to France by 
the League of Nations French soldiers would 
move forward to occupy Damascus and Aleppo. 
That step was taken, it was announced, in 
order to safeguard Syria against any extension 
of Bolshevist influence from Persia or Mesopo- 
tamia. It was reported a few days later that 
King Feisal had agreed to the French ultima- 
tum, but not, apparently, until Gen. Gouraud 
had actually begun an advanee in the direction 
of. Pamaseus. The Administrative ‘Council of 
the Lebanon is reported ‘to have voted for inde- 





pendence and against the French mandate. 


succeeded only in ob- | 


loan based on the value | 
of their coal deliveries. | 
On his return from Spa, Premier MiJlerand | 


Pepsodent proves itself. The -results 
are clear and quick. So the :policy is to 
send a 10-Day Tube to everyone who asks, 
and a book explaining all its unique effects. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed barred. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req 
sites. Now advised by Gedies & 4 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 











ow well it pays 
To beautify the teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. \ 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Why old ways fail 


The ordinary dentifrice cannot dissolve 
film, so brushing has left much of it intact. 
Thus millions of people have found that 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


Now, after years of searching, science 
has found a way to combat film. Able au- 
thorities have amply proved its:efficiency. 
Today leading dentists all over America 
are urging its daily use. 


The method is.embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a tooth paste made to 
meet every modern requirement. It has 
brought to millions a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


A ten-day test will show 


method, so active pepsin can be every 
day applied. 

Compare ‘the results with old methods 
and let your teeth decide. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


You will be amazed. In ten days you 
will know the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon, else you may ‘forget. 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 759, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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and patientsalike. Write; aievfor Bulletin ¥. 
P. HAROLD HAWES, M..D., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 

















Prove it for Yourself 


Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


in your home for three months before 
deciding. If mer ge we return yourmoney and 
take back We offer seven 
styles (foot treadie, « guarantee 









ated sctric or rotary), 


years, pay the freight, and sell at a very tow price. 
Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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cn Coughs & Colds 


You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Sendt0cents for 70-page book on Stam 
mering — Stuttering, be an Cause and Cure. It 
telts how I cured myself after stammmering for years. 


‘BENJAMIN WN. SOGUE. 353 Bares Baildig, lndiananels. 
Ask your 
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. Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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BLACK HEARTS 


ATHER was a great lover of fruit, and 
found both profit and pleasure in his 
orchard. He delighted to walk about 
among the trees, examining them, 
watching their growth, and guarding 
them against accident and disease. 

He would usually take a walk in the morning 
before breakfast, when the weather was fit, to the 
other side of the orchard and back. One morning 
in the spring he was gone longer than usual, and 
when he came in to the breakfast table he had in 
his hands two or three small branches that.he had 
broken off from peach trees. There had been a 
frost and he was anxious to find out whether the 
fruit had been hurt. 

When we had finished eating, he picked up the 
branches from the table and, looking round the cir- 
cle, asked what we thought about the prospects 
for fruit that summer. The petals had fallen from 
the blossoms, for they had been out some time, 
and, as we took them in our hands in turn and 
examined them, we all agreed that, although the 
blossoms looked dead to us, we did not know 
whether they were or not. 

At that he said, ‘‘Well, I will tell you that about 
a third of the blossoms are dead. Can you pick 
out the dead ones?” 

We looked again, but could see no difference. 

“Neither can I,” he said, ‘‘just by looking at 
them that way.” 

Then he broke off a dozen blossoms from differ- 
ent twigs, and, taking his penknife, he divided 
each blossom in half and passed them round the 
circle on a plate for us to examine again. 

“Some have a little black spot in the centre,” he 
said. “The rest are green and fresh looking. The 
ones with the black hearts are dead. They would 
never have made fruit; in a few days they would 
have fallen from the trees. The frost killed them 
the other night.” 

And as the plate went on round the breakfast 
table, he left off talking of peach blossoms and 
talked of the hearts of people. He showed us how 
much alike they were, and how the frost of sin 
comes and the life within is spoiled. He showed 
us how hearts are turned black and the possibil- 
ities of a whole :ifetime are spoiled. 

“You cannot always tell,” he said, “‘by looking 
at a person’s face what sort of a heart he has. If 
the sin has been going on long enough, then it may 
show, but at first it usually does not. And we can- 
not take a knife and go into the hearts of folks, as 
I have done with the peach blossoms. For that 
reason many black hearts keep their places among 
the good ones, and no one knows the difference 
for a while. But the Great Husbandman knows 
what is inside, just as He knew that a cup polished 
on the outside did not always mean a clean cup. 
Whitewashed tombstones did not hide from his 
eyes what the graves contained. God has put the 
possibility of a fruitful life within every one of us. 
Let us not allow the frost of sin to enter, for we 
cannot hide black hearts from the Master, even 
though men may be deceived. And we cannot 

’ make black hearts bear fruit.” 


o 98 
THE ELIZA BROWN KIND 


IER name,” Janet said, “is Eliza Brown. 
And she looks Eliza Brown. As far off 
as you could see her, you’d know that 
was her name. She has an Eliza Browo 
forehead,—the kind that bulges, you 
know,—and Eliza Brown hair, and she 

wears Eliza Brown clothes; most of all, her shoes 

are Eliza Brown. I don’t see why we had to have 
her. There was the sweetest girl who came and 
just begged for a room. She had the loveliest color 
and the most stunning hat—simple, you know, but 
so chic. I know we should have been congenial. 
But mother wrote and offered Eliza Brown our 
room as soon as she heard she was coming. She 
comes from the town where mother lived when 
she was a girl. I believe her mother and mine were 
at school together. And mother said we’d be for- 
tunate to have her in the house, that the Browns 
were the kind you always could depend on. I think 
she wants her to be an influence in my life. Eliza 

Brown an influence!’ 

“It’s queer about names, isn’t it?” Rose replied. 
“I know a girl named Beryl Mae. It sounds like a 
film star, doesn’t it? And she looks like one. She 
has such thrilling adventures. I wonder if any- 
body with a high knobby sort of forehead—like 
Eliza Brown’s—evei has adventures.” 

“‘Most decidedly not,’ Janet replied positively. 
“Nobody could who looks like Eliza Brown.” 

Two days later Janet, white and terrified, was 
staring at the doctor. Mother with the influenza— 
mother! And no nurse to be found! Why, they 
must have one—they must ! 

The doctor shook his head. 

“I don’t know where. There are families that 
are all down with it—and no daughter or maid in 
the house. You’!! have to follow directions exactly, 
but you can do it. You —” 

“Can I help?” a quiet voice asked. ‘‘I’ve just 
heard ; Billy told me. I’m not at all afraid, and I’m 
strong and can obey orders.” 

The doctor and Janet both had turned. The doc- 
tor’s face cleared as he met the steady eyes. 

“You’re in luck, young woman,” he told Janet. 

Three weeks later, when mother was out of 
danger, Janet made her confession to Rose. 

“She just worked night and day. The doctor 
says she saved mother’s life. She was steady all 
the time when I was so frightened. She could 
bulge all over if she wanted to. I’ll never, never 
forget it as long as I live.” 

‘Beryl Mae,” Rose replied thoughtfully, “went 
home scared to death When there was a case where 
she boarded.” 

The two girls looked at each other. They did not 
need words. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL DINNER 
[E: his book, From Mud to Mufti, Capt. Bruce 

















Bairnsfather describes a picturesque and in- 

teresting dinner. At Udine, the Italian General 
Headquarters, there were many representatives 
of foreign governments. It was the custom once a 
week, says Capt. Bairnsfather, to give a dinner to 
this assembly at a certain ch@teau in the town; 
and while in Udine I was honored by being asked 
to join these functions. I went once, and that once 
I will describe: 

This international dinner was a fearfully swell 
affair. It was held in a beautiful garden and was 
really a most picturesque sight. On the lawn was 
a long dinner table, and there, before dinner, the 
international guests assembled. 

One by one the guests arrived, and what a sight! 
Each one in the full peace-time uniform affected 
by his particular army. 1 had, of course, to turn 


went, and the music came ‘and 












































AUGUST 


SAILING 
The sea in August 
calls her children home 


To brave her surf, to 
hoist the swelling sail 


And part her jade-green 
waves that pour their foam 


In silver floods along 
the low lee rail. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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up in khaki, which had a miserable sombre effect 
in the midst of so much grandeur. By dinner time 
the lawn was a mass of different-colored cloth and 
gold braid. A circus procession was tawdry com- 
pared with this. 

Again another axiom that experience has taught 
came to me: 

“The gaudiness of uniform is inversely propor- 
tional to the size and importance of the power.” 

A haughty stillness filled the air, partly due to 
the starch in these fancy dresses and partly to the 
different languages. In time we all folded at the 
middle and sat down to dinner. I had an Italian 
officer on my right, a Roumanian general on my 
left, a Cossack officer and a Serbian A. D.C. oppo- 
site. I can talk only English properly, with merely 
a diabolical attempt at French, so you can imag- 
ine that the soup went down almost in complete 
silence. 

As I gazed at the Cossack’s shaved head and 
gray uniform, I made a mental note, “Sausage 
and mash at a café in Udine for you, me lad, in 
the future.” 
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DRESSING BY SCHEDULE 


N her entertaining book, From Friend to Friend, 
I Lady Ritchie has much to say of Mrs. Sartoris 
and Mrs. Kemble, who, as Adelaide and Fanny 
Kemble, made great reputations on the stage 
eighty years ago. Fanny Kemble, who was once 
married to and then divorced 
from an American, Pierce Butler 





“I s’pose she’s mentioned slickin’ up this yard 
mebbe a half a dozen times to me; she says she’s 
told me twenty times, but that’s out of reason; 
I'd ’a’ got about it fore she’d told me that many! 
’S a matter of fact, I was cal’latin’ to do it yester- 
day, but you know what kind of a day it was—not 
rainy and not shiny, and a wind settin’ to the south. 
I couldn’t have bespoke a better day to go fishin’. 

“She says I watched my chance and slipped 
away when she wa’n’t lookin’, but that’s ’nother 
thing that ain’t so. She may have happened to be 
in the fore part of the house when I went, but that 
ain’t neither here nor there; I ain’t in the habit of 
huntin’ her up to tell her when I go fishin’; every 
time, and I told her so this very mornin’, but it 
never made a bit of impression on her—arg’ment 
never does; she jest turned her back and kep’ on 
with her work ’sif she needed ten hands to get 
through with it! 

“T got over to Short Brook early in the day, but 
I was some dis’p’inted over the fish; they didn’t 
seem to want to bite. But I made up my mind to 
stay a spell and see if I couldn’t tucker some of 
’em out, and ’fore I left I was glad I did; ’bout 
four o’clock they sot on to bite, and fr’m then on 
till dark, lemme tell you, bit! 

“I didn’t quit till it was so dark I couldn’t see 
to bait my hook, and then the two miles home took 
me the better part of an hour; so by the time I 
fetched the gate it was so dark I couldn’t see the 
gatepost. I managed to get through, though, and I 
was sort of feelin’ my way along 
the path, makin’ for the barn to 





by name, was a charming young 
woman. As her years advanced 
she kept much of her beauty, but 
discovered occasional traits of 
eccentricity. One, which Lady 
Ritchie speaks of, had to do with 
her management of her ward- 
robe. 

I can remember Mrs. Kemble, 
says Lady Ritchie, sitting dressed 
in a black dress silently work- 
ing ali through the evening by 
her sister’s fireside, and gravely 
stitching on and on, while all 
the brilliant company came and 





went. In those days Mrs. Kem- 
ble had certain dresses that she 
wore in rotation whatever the 
occasion might be. If the black 
gown chanced to fall upon a gala 
day, she wore it; if the pale silk 
gown fell upon a working day, she wore it; and I 
can still hear an American girl exclaiming with 
dismay as the delicate folds of a white silk em- 
broidered with flowers went sweeping over the 
anemones in the Pamphili Gardens. 

Another vivid impression I have is of an evening 
visit Mrs. Kemble paid Mrs. Browning in the quiet 
little room in the Bocca di Leone, only lit by a 
couple of tapers and by the faint glow of the wood 
fire. I looked from one to the other: Mrs. Brown- 
ing welcoming her guest, dim in her dusky gown 
unrelieved; Mrs. Kemble, upright and magnifi- 
cent, robed on this occasion like some Roman 
empress in stately crimson edged with gold. It 
happened to be the red dress day, and she wore it. 

**How do you suppose I could have lived my 
life,” I once heard her say, “if I had not lived by 
rule, if I had not made laws for myself and kept 
to them?” 

os? 


MRS. PEASLEE READS CALEB A 
LESSON 


ITH his head stubbornly bent, Mr. Caleb 

Peaslee was tidying his front dooryara ; 

and this in spite of April spurts of slanting 
rain. He had piled his wheelbarrow high with bar- 
rels of drenched leaves and had wheeled them 
silently to the compost heap behind the barn, 
carried away the winter’s growth of wind-blown 
branches from the maples, and sweptand smoothed 
the gravel walk that curved from the. front door 
round to the side yard. Deacon Hyne, passing the 
gate, felt moved to inquire into Caleb’s industry. 

“?Tain’t much of a day to red up round the 
house, is it, Caleb?’’? he ventured guardedly. 
“Sun’ll shine one minute, and the next thing you 
know one of these here gusts of rain’ll ketch 
you ’fore you’re ready for it and wet you through. 
Chancy weather, J call it!” 

Mr. Peaslee agreed with a curt briefness and 
kept on with his raking, digging leaves from about 
the roots of a Scotch rose with a singleness of 
purpose that brought many of the bushes forth by 
the roots. The deacon smiled in a canny manner. 

‘‘Wife been teamin’ you a little?’ he inquired 
blandly; and Caieb, after a moment of irresolute 
silence, colored honestly and raised his head with 
a shamefaced grin. 

“TI ain’t goin’ to own up that she’s been what 
you could rightly call ‘teamin’ me,’ ” he contended 
defensively, “but in one way she’s sort of brought 
home to me, ’s you might say, that spring’s the 
time for a man to fix up round his place—no matter 
if it is a day that fish’ll bite!” 

A gust of wind that swept the deacon’s umbrella 
in a furious are enabled him to turn his head and 
hide a smile; when he turned again he was as 
grave as needful. 

“A woman’ll jaw and worry and lament over 
the looks of the place jest about so much, every 
spring — most women will, that is,” said Caleb. 
“Trouble is, my wife’ll jaw about so much and 
then she’ll set about some way of gettin’ things 
done; I knew it, too, only I’d let it slip my mind. 





FANNY KEMBLE 


From a portrait by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence 





put away my fish pole, when all 
of a sudden I tripped over suthin’ 
and staggered; and when I turned 
to go round whatever it was, I 
fetched up on another pile of 
stuff —and that time I lost my 
legs wholly, and down I went, 
fish, fish pole, ileskins and all! 
And when my wife heard the 
clatter, she throwed open the 
back door, so the light shone out, 
and there I was, snarled up in a 
heap of cultch—old bar’ls and 
boxes, and a couple of wheel tires 
that I was lottin’ on sellin’ to the 
junkman, and I don’t know what 
all besides. 

“I s’pose I was sputterin’ some, 
but she spoke up real firm and 
says, ‘You needn’t talk like that 
*bout findin’ out who put ’em 
there; 7 done it—least, I was the 
means! Johnny Parkes really lngged ’em together, 
but I told him to, and I paid him for it; he ain’t 
to blame.’ 

‘By that time I’d got myself sorted out, ’s you 
might say, and felt that I wanted to know more. 
So I says: 

“Why in tunket,’ s’I, ‘if you had him doin’ it, 
didn’t you have him wheel all this stuff down back 
of the barn, where I could burn it? I don’t b’ lieve,’ 
s’I, ‘that a woman ever stops to plan a thing—she 
jest goes ahead and does it the easiest way.’ And 
I was cal’latin’ to say more, only she never gin 
me a chance. 

“Don’t you fret yourself over my not plannin’ 
things,’ s’she, ‘f’r I had him put them there pur- 
pose. If I’d had him cart ’em down back of the 
barn, next year you’d have looked for me todo 
jest the same again. You’d let me talk and talk, 
and then you’d slip away fishin’, same’s you did 
this time! But I’ll bet,’ s’she, ‘that every time you 
see that fish pole you’ve broke—and I’m glad you 
did break it!—you’ll think twice ’bout lettin’ the 
yard go when I want it red up!’ 

“And I’ll bet I will, too!” concluded Mr. Peas- 
lee, and fell to his raking again. 


, os 
SUBMARINE LOGGING 


HEN the government ship canal that con- 
W nects Puget Sound with Lake Washington 
was opened, the waters of the lake were 
lowered twelve feet. While wire-dragging the lake, 
says a contributor, the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey discovered a submarine forest. 
The tops of the submerged trees were so close to 
the surface that they were a menace to navigation. 
Under-water logging operations to clear the lake 
were therefore started. 

It is thought that the forest is prehistoric, a 
remnant of one that grew in the Lake Washington 
area in the days when it was dry land; or that 
great landslides in remote ages carried the trees 
into the lake. 

The trees were without branches and stood ver- 
tical, or nearly so; they were semipetrified. The 
longest trunk removed was one hundred and 
twenty-one feet six inches. The top, ten inches 
thick, rose to within four feet of the surface of the 
lake. The butt was five feet six inches in diameter, 
and the roots, firmly embedded in the bottom of 
the lake, had a twenty-foot spread. It was found 
fifteen hundred feet from the shore. 

Off the south end of Mercer Island, in Lake 
Washington, nearly a hundred trees were de- 
stroyed. The final clean-up gave a count of more 
than a hundred trunks during the first three months 
of 1920, off Manitou Point. The largest trunk in 
that area stood in one hundred and twenty-one 
feet of water, eleven hundred feet from shore. 
The tree was one hundred and eleven feet long, 
with a five-inch top and a three-foot butt. 

Whenever possible, the trees were pulled put by 
the roots. Fastenings.were made to the trunks by 
dragging the bight of a cable through the water at 
the required depth. When the bight touched the 
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trunk, one end of the cable was passed through 
an eye at the other end, and the loop formed was 
run down to the trees. When the trees were hauled 
up, they were cut into four-foot sections and 
thrown back into the lake. Since they were water- 
logged, they immediately sank. 

Sometimes a trunk was caught that could not be 
uprooted. Such trees were blasted off at the top 
until vessels could pass safely above them. Some- 
thing of the extent of the submerged forest and the 
difficulty of removing the towering ancient trees 
may be determined by the time—three years and 
six months—that it has taken the engineering 
corps, working steadily, to make the lake safe for 
navigation. 

es 


PROS AND CONS OF SHEEP 
RAISING 


OT very long ago The Companion printed an 
editorial article advising farmers to do more 
sheep raising. That editorial took the ground 

that in many parts of the country farmers were 
neglecting an industry that was not excessively 
difficult and might, under present conditions, be 
very profitable. If anyone, after reading our ex- 
hortation, thought there was only one side to the 
story, he was mistaken, as an old subscriber and 
friend points out to us. He has found in Rimes of 
Vermont Rural ‘Life, by Mr. Daniel L. Cady, an 
amusing brief on the side of the defense, which 
our readers will surely enjoy. 


SHALL VERMONTERS RAISE SHEEP? 


I see the Boston trend the. Bay 
rormont shoule read the haere te way; 


“Wake ‘eup moo go. to raiain shee 
With pleating flocks your Lh lls en ot 
And muttonize each vacan' Ay: ot; 

Time was, Vermont Merino: 

Against the world, and so the — 
And then you all went off to 8 

Wake up! and raise a million 1 sheep! 


is uetera)~ ond it does no harm— 
tell us how to farm; 

This raising sheep, axe raising Cain, 

Is easy for a city sw: 

oston farmer Enews what’s best 





asi e 
A lantern lit for sickly sheep. 


He hasn’t had to dedge and duck 
Before a serious-minded buck ; 

He’s never “ sheared” for twent days 
And got no pay but pork and praise; 
He’s never shortened horns or tails 

Or cut a kicking cosset’s nails ; 

He’s never fussed with neighbor Brown 
Because his fence was always ty 3 
He’s never waded where ’twas dee 

And washed and ironed a hunderd sheep. 


1 knew a farmer near Lig’ ennes 


No more around thi 

He said, “will wobbly lainbkins rove ; 

No more at sunrise will I pull 

From Cy op eg ary their mortal woo]— 
'm 80 at I could weep, 

I’m free from sorrow, sin and sheep.” 


I knew a farmer’s wife that said, 
hYoult find me at the sheep barn dead 
Some April day, and when you do 
You’ll see my roke in two; 

I always know ’twill happen when 
inn throw myself acrost a pen 

‘om 


Oh! what a cup of tea I’d st 
If John would only sell joy sheep. “4g 


You see this business has a side 
ane Boston farmer hasn’t tried ; 

No doubt he knows how cutlets taste 
With little peas and spinach graced, 
But has he ever struck a lick 
At doctoring foot complaint or tick? 
Or has he ever sold a pel 
For what would buy jest ‘eixteen smelt ? 
I guess this city plan will * kee 
Until there’s more demand for sheep. 


es 


CATCHING A DANGEROUS WIRE 
THIEF 


AY, bom the bull moose in the following story 
became tangled in a mass of telephone 
wire, it took a careful rescuer to get him 

free. The incident occurred in the Maine forest 

region north of Bangor. In the Electrical Experi- 
menter, the lineman who was sent out to repair the 
damage describes his experience: 

I took up the trail, and a couple of miles down, 
near Daisy Dam, I found the slack wire and the 
break, but, to my surprise, I could find but one 
end. Finally I found it five hundred feet farther 
on. What had become of the five hundred feet? 

I soon found out when I got back to the break 
in the line. There stood a bull moose as big as a 
truck horse, looking straight at me, as much as to 
say, “‘Here's your old wire. Come and get it!” 

The moose stood just at the end of the road, 
with six or eight turiis of wire twisted tightly round 
his horns, several turns round his neck, and three 
or four hundred turns of slack behind him. 

Sneaking round, with the moose watching me 
all the time,-I managed to get hold of the slack 
wire and hauled in until 1 got the end, which I 
made fast to a big tree. Then, cutting a good-sized 
sapling, I started toward the moose. 

He began to sidle round, with head down, mane 
bristling and blood in his eye; it looked like war. 
Pretty soon, however, he managed in his circling 
movements to make a turn round another tree, 
which gave him much less scope, and when the 
wire came taut with his constant traveling he 
stumbled over it and fell in a heap. 

Now was my chance! I sneaked up as close as 
I dared—maybe within fifteen feet—and snipped 
off the wire with my pliers. 2 


o¢ 
PROVOCATIVE IGNORANCE 


HE juvenile son of a professor of botany in 

one of the Eastern universities seems likely 

to become as learned as his father; already 

he is familiar with the Latin names of many of the 
specimens in the professor’s herbarium. 

But the boy is not all botanist. He is ready to 
fight, as well as to study. Recently he returned 
home with one eye half closed and discolored. 
His mother greeted him with dismay. ’ 

“O Aleck,” she cried, “you have been fighting 
again!”’ 

“But it wasn’t my fault, mother,” the boy has- 
tened to explain. ‘Bill Johnson said Taraxacum 
officinale didn’t mean a dandelion.” 


$9 


WHAT IS AN EGG? 


ND what is an egg?” asked the World Out- 

A look missionary who was testing his hopeful! 
pupil’s knowledge of English. 

“An egg,” said the boy, “is a chicken not yet.” 
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Y Money laziest top on the playroom shelf 
Did never a thing but pity himself. 

“‘T’ve only one foot and no leg at all,’’ 

He sighed as he huddled against the wall. 

A string danced up with a grin and a 
hop, 

““Oh, come for a spin,” he said, “Friend 
Top!”’ 








THE POINT OF VIEW 




















The top, though lazy, could not resist ; 

The string twined round him with many 
a twist; - 

Then, quick as a flash, the string twitched 
free, 

And the top stood spinning most merrily. 

The string curled up on the shelf for a 
nap, 

And the top said, “ Look at that lazy 
chap!”’ 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 





THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE 
IN THE WOOD 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


with the bucket of water they felt so stiff that 

they took a walk to make their legs limber again ; 
and while they were walking they strayed into a thick 
wood and got lost. After a while they became very 
hungry and tired. 

‘*T wish I had some corn-meal mush,’’ Jack sighed. 

‘*T wish I were in my own little bed,’’ said Jill 
with a sob. 

Jack put his arm round his sister. ‘‘Never mind,’’ 
he said bravely, ‘‘we shall come to a house after a 
while, see if we don’t!’’ 

They walked on a little farther. Presently Jill cried 
out, ‘‘Oh, look, there’s a house now!’’ 

They hurried over to the place. It was a very queer- 
looking house. Part of it was hidden by vines and 
bushes, but the part that the children could see was 
not like any house they had ever set eyes on before. 
The walls were of dark, strange stuff and the roof was 
lumpy and crooked. Stranger still, though there were 
several open places in it that looked like windows, 
there was no sign of a door. Jack and Jill peered in 
through the open places, but they could not see any- 
thing. Then they tapped timidly on the wall, but no 
one answered. 

‘‘We must go on,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Never mind, Jill, 
we’ll soon find another. ’’ 

Before long they came in sight of a yard full of chil- 
dren playing. When the boys and girls caught sight of 
them they stopped playing and gazed in surprise. Jack 
and Jill stood gazing, too; they had never seen so many 
children all together. 

Presently one of the boys called, ‘‘Mother!’’ And in 
answer a cheery-looking woman with a big bowl under 
her arm came bustling out into the yard. 

‘‘Why, bless me!’’ she said, as she caught sight of 
the wanderers.*‘And who may this be?’’ 

The children told her, staring hungrily at the bowl. 

‘*And we haven’t had any dinner or supper,’’ Jack 
finished. 

‘*And our feet are very tired,’’ piped up Jill. 

The woman’s kind face grew grave. ‘‘Dear! Dear!’’ 
she said. ‘*That will never do.’’ 

A little hum of sympathy began among the children. 

A few seconds later Jack and Jill were seated under 
a tree eating porridge. When little Jill had polished off 
the bottom of the bowl she looked up sleepily. 

‘*Put me to bed, if you please,’’ she said. 

‘‘No, I must take you to your parents now,’’ the 
woman said kindly. 

‘*But we have no parents,’’ Jack replied. Then he 
explained that he and Jill were orphans and that they 
made their home with some people who were not very 
kind to them. 

All the children gathered round eagerly. ‘‘Live here 
with us, little boy and girl!’’ they begged. 

Jack and Jill looked pleadingly at the woman. 

‘‘Dear! Dear!’’ the woman said again. ‘‘I would 
keep you if I could. But look at these children,’’—she 
waved her hand toward the thronging boys and girls, — 
‘‘and then look at that house.’? And she pointed 
toward the cottage under the trees. 

Then Jack and Jill noticed, for the first time, the 
funny little house. It was a cottage built in a large 
shoe. There were windows in the sides and a door at 
the back. 

_ * Every corner is full,’’ said the old woman despair- 
ingly. ‘‘Two children are sleeping now on the buckle! 
But how can I turn you away?” 

They all stood still and looked at one another. What 
was to be done? 

Jack was the first to speak. ‘‘Please, ma’am,’’ he 
said to the woman, ‘‘where is the other shoe?’’ 

The woman smiled. ‘‘If I knew that,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
could keep you. ’’ 

Jill’s lip began to tremble. ‘‘Come on, Jack,’’ she 
said, ‘‘let’s go back and sleep in the funny little house 
we found on the way.’’ 

When she said that Jack gave a jump. ‘‘Oh, I had 
forgotten!’’ he cried. Seizing his sister’s hand, he 
beckoned to the others. ‘‘Follow me!’’ he said. 

They did not know what he meant, but they fol- 
lowed him. Soon the whole crowd were running through 
the wood behind Jack and Jill—the old woman her- 
self and all the children —as hard as they could go. 


Te day after Jack and Jill fell down the hill 


/ 





They ran and ran until at last Jack stopped in front of a tangled thicket. 
He pulled aside some vines and pointed to the queer-looking little house 
that he and Jill had found as they wandered through the wood. ‘‘There!’’ 
he cried. : 

The old woman threw up her hands. ‘‘It’s the mate to our shoe,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Come on, my lads and lassies, we’ll fall to and drag it home, and 
to-night there’ll be plenty of room for everyone. ’’ 

So Jack and Jill and the old woman and all the many, many children 
caught hold of the shoe, and, with much puffing and blowing and a great 
deal of laughter, they hauled it home. 

‘¢We’ll build a cottage in it later,’’ the woman said, ‘‘and turn the holes 
into windows. But just now to bed, every one of you!’’ 

Jack and Jill slept all night, without even a dream, in the heel of the 
shoe. And from that time on they had a happy home with the old woman 
and her many children in the queer little house in the wood. 
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THE CLEVER ARROW 
BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


‘<7 WONDER what the boy next door is like?’’ Blake said to himself as 
I he stood in his own back yard and gazed toward the house on the 
other side of the wall. 

The house had been vacant for a long time, and Blake and the other boys 
of the neighborhood had played in the garden at the back until they felt as 
if they cwned the whole place. They were a good deal upset when a new 
family moved in. There was a boy in the family, but so far Blake and his 
friends had scarcely had a glimpse of him. However, they were certain 
that they should not like him. 

Blake crossly dug his heel into the ground. He wished no one had moved 
in next door. e 

‘¢Ten to one that boy over there hasn’t a bit of fun in him,’’ he thought. 

After a while, growing tired of doing nothing, he took his bow and arrow 
and began to shoot at his target. 

But it was not much fun to shoot alone, and so Blake decided to try a 
new game. He tied a long string to the arrow and aimed at the top of the 
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THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 





highest tree in sight. The bowstring twanged, and the arrow flew away, up 
into the branches. It went out of sight, but Blake pulled it back easily by 
means of the string. The plan worked very well. He tried the trick again, 
aiming in the same direction, at the next highest tree, but that time the 
string caught on a branch; he had to pull very carefully in order not to 
break it. 

The next time the arrow went up Blake thought it was gone for good. It 
seemed to be caught securely. He pulled and tugged at the string, but with- 
out success. He knew that if he pulled too hard the string would break, 


and that would mean losing his arrow. ‘‘I shall have 
to go after it,’’ he said to himself at last. 

Shading his eyes with his hand he stared at the 
string, which stretched far up into the tree. Then he 
realized for the first time that it was his new neighbors’ 
apple tree in which the arrow was caught. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! Blake wondered 
what he should do. He tugged at the string again, and 
to his surprise it yielded. He gave a jerk, and the 
arrow came flying back. It fell at his feet with a thud. 
Stooping in surprise, he found a huge red apple stuck 
on the head of the shaft. 

Blake looked at the apple, then at the tree. The 
apples that were growing on the tree were small and 
green—not at all like the big red one that he held in 
his hand. That was queer. He took a bite thoughtfully. 
Perhaps if he shot the arrow again, in just the same 
way, he would bring down another apple! 

Once more he took aim and sent the arrow flying. 
Then he tugged at the string and found it caught. 
That was encouraging. After waiting a moment he 
tried again, and the arrow dropped at his feet. Some- 
thing was stuck on the end of it—not an apple this 
time but a fat currant bun. 

Now, anyone with a head—even an arrow, for that 
matter—knows that currant buns do not grow on trees. 
Blake was too much astonished to taste his new treas- 
ure. He laid it in a safe place and grasped his bow 
again. He would find out what else that queer apple 
tree was bearing! ; 

**Qne, two, three!’’ he called as he took careful 
aim. The arrow sped toward the tree, and for the third 
time there it stuck. 

When at last Blake drew it back it felt very light. 
He understood why when he found only a folded piece 
of paper on the end. 

A few words were scrawled roughly on the paper: 

‘*Why don’t you come over here and play with 
me??? 

The next instant Blake went over the wall almost as 
fast as his arrow had gone. He found a jolly-looking 
boy waiting for him in the next yard. | 

Blake felt a little foolish; this must be the boy he 
had had such hard feelings about. ‘‘Hello,’’ he said 
diffidently. 

‘*Hello,’’ said the other. He had a pleasant face. 

‘*When your arrow came over the third time,’’ the 
new boy explained, ‘‘ it got caught in the branches, 
and I climbed up and unfastened it and stuck the apple 
on. Then I climbed down. The next time and the 
next, too, it caught, and I thought it might as well 
take back some freight. My name is Henry Ware. 
What’s yours?’’ 

‘*Blake Taylor,’’ said Blake. ‘‘The apple was fine, 
and I know the currant bun is, too, and I thank you 
for the note.’’ 

‘*Let’s shoot at something,’’ Henry proposed. ‘‘I 
call that a clever arrow.’’ : 

‘*It did me a good turn to-day !’’ said Blake. 
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A DEEP-SEA STORY 
BY HARCOURT FARMER 


““When my ship comes in,” said the Merpapa, 
“When my ship comes down, I mean— 
Comes down from the spray-capped waves 
above 
Through the waters calm and green, 
Ill give you a lot of lovely gifts 
That will fill your heart with cheer, 
So go for a swim round Lighthouse Rock, 
And trust to your father, dear!” 


Then little Miss Mermaid’s father watched 
For his ship by night and day; 

And at last it came in a stormy time, 
When a tempest swept the bay. 

The crew escaped with their captain bold, 
And rowed for their lives to shore; 

But the vessel sank through the waters green, 
Down, down to the sandy floor. 


To his cave at dawn swam the Merpapa, 
And whispered, much put out, 

“The gifts that I promised our darling child 
She will have to do without!” 

“Is there nothing for her?” asked the 

Mermamma. 

“Well, nothing,” he said, “that suits.” 

“What was the cargo that sank?” she said. 





And the Merpapa said, “Boots! ” 
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CLEAR YOUR SKIN 











Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, promotes 
a clear skin, good hair and 
soft white hands in most 
cases. when all else fails. Al- 
ways include the exquisitely 
scented. Cuticura Talcum in 
your toilet preparations. 
Soap 25c. Ointment 25.and 50c. Talcum 

id throughout the world. For 
sample each free address: 


oratories, Dept. K, Malden 48, Mass.” 
3945" Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 


The World’s Finest Bicycle 


—Yours! — 
Write us today for 
catalog and pick your 
model. We’ll ship the 
Black Beauty at once. 


$B: Week cor th the Hy 
Black Beauty | 


Has features not found in 
other wheels. Built like a 
high-priced motor car. ops in 
our own factory. 5-year guar- 
antee and 6 months free pcodent 

insurance. 


° Beautiful 
Ht CC catalog Colors! 


Haverford Cycle Company, Dept. 448, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOYS! Learn Wireless 


When you take our Home Study Course 
we furnish you with.one of our famous 
@ Natrometers which automatically sends 
you wireless messages at varying 
speeds, just'as you would receive 
them from distant wireless sta- 

tions. The Natrometeris operated 
entirely without the use of 
aérial 
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booklet and ble information, 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Dept. 259, 14th and U. Streets, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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TO CRACK 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND 


urs. TC 


The centrals spell'the name of a large Canadian |} 


In the middle of a century, to cut off, entice- 
e Canadian city, a coin, a pen, in 
fovember. 


city. 
ments, a lar 
October and } 


2. TWO CHARADES 
r My first contains peaches or pears, 
omatoes, perhaps, or corn; 
My second and third are a name 
That many a girl has borne; 
My whole is a wide, broad land 
ith an ocean on either hand. 


My _ is a little ar ticle we could not do with- 


Wr ite > ‘letter or read a book, it’s got to be about; 

My second is ¥ coont d and green and white, with 
ears that cannot hear, 

Small in May and —_ in J uly and short at the 


end of the yea 

My whole is the size of a thimble, tiny and 
shiny and brown, 

But before it dies it is such a size you:could not 
knock it down. 


3. MTSSING WORDS 

















“Look here!” said pretty Mrs. Rabbit. 

“I wish = try to get the habit 

of listening when I call you, dears.” 
“Go on,” said Bobbie, ‘“‘we’re all —.” 

















Tom Catt took out insurance on 
His life—and when:he died 

Collected his insurance, and 
Had —— —- left beside. 


4. FOUR JUMBLED PROVERBS 
Each of the following lines represents a proverb. 
To get the proverb, change one letter in each word. 
Ill us pair on lode ant ear. 
Ail as will what ands'tell: 
Rime any hide want far to pan. 
She earls bind watches toe’ form. 


5. NAME SQUARES 
The first squave contains twelve names ofi boys, 
the second fiffeen names of giits: Start at. any 
point and move diagonally: or stradutit in: any direc- 
tion. Use the letters as often as you clioose, but 
do not skip. 


ELPFR ATMNIO 
KNTET NESLO 
RADWL GLGAR 
MFWAD ATEUH 
NIMRO DVPTL 


6. A MENAGERIE IN SMALL QUARTERS 

There are fifteen birds and beasts, the names 
of which, written separately, contain ninety-one 
letters-in all, but written in a continuous line can 
be expressed in only fifty-seven letters, since the 
letters that form the last part of the name of each 
animal form also the beginning of the name of the 
animal that follows it in the list. (Example with 
other names: Thrushadderminewt—thrush, shad, 
adder, ermine, newt.) Write the fifteen words in 
that way. The firstis coyote; the last is tern. 





7.. TWO ENIGMAS 
See the children dance in me, a gay, 
I'm always pretty sure to be—with any girl— 
on hand. 
Smooth ~~}, I,.yet edges have; mute, and yet I 
sound 
Loud you hear me at your door—I am often 
round, 
Valued most when I am plain—for the mean- 
ing shown in-me ; 
Yet I’m sure to cost you more if I have a stone 
in me! 
I hold a person’s hand, and yet 
1 have no: hand myself; 
I travel with a.man and take 
His treasure and his pelf. 
Sometimes I am discovered in 
A mine, a cliff, a hill; 
Sometimes ’m merely ‘ina seam, 
Or tucked — a. frill. 
Be careful when you have me full; 
Don’t be too proud; for then 
You’ll empty me with ease—and I 
Am hard to fill again! 












‘No Paste Ne~vep 
to mount all kodak 


ol, Paver and Heart 
ieee anes: eras oat pis 


Sos -Aeeristic, 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get'my big new’ FREE book and special rate. 
Largest and most successful school in the world curing’ all forms 
of defective speech by advanced! natural! method 


North: Western School for St 


tite today. 


loc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwankee, Wis. 





[Axrt Corners | | 





Answers to Puzzles in ase 3 Issue 


1. Eleven — el = ev en. Two =o. Six — 
IX = s. Million — 1001 (MI) — 50 (L) — 61 (LI) = 
on. Sixty — IX = sty. Foxes — X = foes. Oxen 
- a = en. 

Cod —c—d =o. 
joined to mouse = 
catamount. 
= bittern. 
= bee. 

3. Kite. Post. 


4. He placed one of the planks across one of the 
corners of the tank, and then he put the other 
plank with one end on the middie of the first 
plank and the other end‘ on tlie float. Then he 
walked across. 


One. half of aonine (dor) 
dormouse. Cat + amount = 

One half of rabbit (bit) joined to tern 
Pelicans — LI = pecans. Beetle — tle 





5. Head. Spring. Bail. A. band. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ready—on the instant 


The Pocket Premo 


Snaps into exact focus, every time, as the front 
board drops. 





The pictures it makes are 2144 x3; the picture of 
it, above, shows its extreme compactness. 


Loads with 12 Exposure Premo Film Packs—‘‘Just 
drop in a pack.’’ Eastman-made film, of course. 


Has Kodak ball bearing shutter, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, seal grain leather covering (real leather). 
Refined finish throughout. Price, $13.85. 


All Kodak Dealers Sell the Pocket Premo 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department Rochester, N. Y. 














united band; | 





Sioan’s 
Gbabeestssedl 


keep it handy — 
_ Exercise without Soreness 


























When Father or Mother says 


you must not drink tea or cof 
fee,ask for 


INSTANT POSTUM 


This drink of delicious, coffee-like flavor 
‘contains nothing injurious to health,and - 
makes breakfast, lunch or dinner more 
enjoyable. 


Ask Mother to order a tin of INSTANT POSTUM 
7 the grocer. Shell like it too. 


“There's a Reason” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage ae ge to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

& and Will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 

address on the margin of the 72. Payment toa 
stranger is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittanees should be made bd Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, istered Letter or 
Bank ‘Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper issent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 





Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth's Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and: St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SINUS DISEASES 
Hl. 

N a former article we discussed the ac- 
cessory nasal sinuses and the causes 
of sinus disease. In considering the 
symptoms it is necessary to remember 
that they differ according to whether 
the disease is acute or chronic. 

In acute sinusitis the symptoms vary according 
to the severity of the inflammation; but in general 
they are more distressing than those of the chronic 
form. One of the most prominent symptoms is pain 
that may vary in degree from slight soreness to 
agony. When the inflammation is in a frontal sinus 
(over the eye) or in the antrum (in the cheek bone), 
the pain is increased by pressure. The ethmoid 
and sphenoid sinuses are inaccessible to the 
touch; the pain is due largely to pressure caused 
by a damming of the secretions. In disease of the 
antrum the pain is worse toward evening and 
may be relieved when the patient lies down. The 
explanation is that the opening is at the upper 
part of the cavity, and the secretions cannot es- 














| S: far as we know, says a contributor to the 


| voyage in 1493, brought it into the New World, 





cape so long as the head is erect. The pain in | 
frontal sinus disease is worse in the morning, for 
when the patient is recumbent the mucous mem- | 
brane of the parts becomes congested, swells and | 
blocks the openiig into the sinus; but when the | 
erect posture is assumed the congestion subsides, 
the channel of communication again functions 
properly, and the secretions are discharged into 
the nose. The discharge is usually quite profuse | 
in acute sinus disease, unless the opening into the | 
nose is permanently blocked. Another symptom is | 
fever; its persistence in an ordinary cold for more | 
than three or four days usually indicates sinus | 
trouble. Dizziness is very common, especially | 
when the patient stoops. 

In chronic cases the symptoms are more varied, 
but usually less severe, the local pain especially | 
not being very marked, though headache from 
pressure over the eyes is common in frontal sinus 
eases. There is always more or less discharge, 
sometimes very disagreeable in character, and 
dull and continuous headache is almost always 
present. The patient takes colds very easily. The 
sense of smell may be abolished or perverted, 
the patient thinking he detects unpleasant odors 
when none are present. Loss of memory may 
accompany chronie sinus trouble and may be the 
first thing to suggest a diagnosis to the experi- 
enced physician. 

Treatment of both acute and chronic sinus 
trouble consists primarily in insuring a free exit 
for the discharges. Prevention lies largely in the 
avoidance of colds, by care of the general health 
and removal of any obstructions within the nasal 
cavities. Sinus disease is a serious matter, and the 
treatment must, from the first, be in the hands of 
a physician. 
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NINETY-FOUR IN THE SHADE 


Ui UF!” said Alexina, dropping down, 
breathless, on the steps of the veranda. 








“Isn’t it hot!” 

“It is, Zina; it surely is,’’ assented | 
Marjolaine from the hammock. “ But 
why remind us of it? It’s precisely what 
we were trying to forget. We don’t desire to think 
about it. We intend to ignore it. We are superbly | 
indifferent to it. We are resolved to exemplify the 
power of the mind over—over —” 

Zina laughed provokingly. 

“No, you can’t call heat ‘matter’; and it isn’t 
even a thing that doesn’t matter, either, judging | 
by your generally wilted aspect. You look just | 
about as happy as the young lettuces I’ve been | 
transplanting, before I got newspapers between 
them and the sun. Your mighty mind has fallen 
down on its job.” 

“It has not! I’m hot, but how much hotter I 
should have been if I hadn’t concentrated my 
thoughts on everything nice and cool that I could 
think of,” declared Marjolaine. ‘‘We’ve all been | 
doing it. lee cream and icebergs and polar bears 
and snow-capped mountains and avalanches and | 
auroras —”’ | 

“All wrong,” said Zina briskly. “Not the least | 
comfort in any of them.” 

“Well, I'd like to know if there’s anything | 
colder you can think of,” spoke up Emily, “for 
I'm about ready to melt into a grease spot. The | 
smallest shivers thankfully received.” 
p> Let’s all think about hot things,” suggested | 
Zina, borrowing a palm leaf from Marjolaine and 
leisurely beginning to fan herself. ‘Very hot 
things.” There was a moan of protest. “The hot- 
test possible things. Don’t you see? Contrast. Use 
your intelligence, girls. Say heat to your imagina- | 
tion and see what pictures it conjures up, and | 
then we'll compare notes. One, two, three! Heat! | 
Marjolaine, what did you think of?” 

“Camels,” replied Marjolaine. “A long string of | 
camels, with their necks bobbing, crossing an | 
endless, burning desert under a brassy hot sky | 
and with hot yellow sand and brittle bleached | 
bones underfoot; and no water; and a far-away 
mirage of palms.”’ 

“Emily?” 

“The stokehold of a steamship in a tropic sea— | 
smothering closeness and glaring furnace doors, | 
and halfdead inen endlessly shoveling coal, and 
everything moving in a long, slow roll.” 

“Nancy?” . 

“I haven’t much imagination. Just an upland | 
pasture in August with the smell of pennyroyal 











| 





and sweet fern in the air. The sound of locusts 
whirring, and a flood of sunshine.” | 

“A sweltering street in the slums of a great | 
city,” spoke up Katharine. “ Pale children and | 
wailing babies, and the scent of asphalt and old 
orange peel and onions and unaired houses; and 
swarms of big, buzzing flies round a broken-down | 
pusheart.” 

“A steaming swamp in the jungle, full of fever 
and orchids and hippopotamuses and things,” 
offered Bess. 

“Mine,” announced Zina, “is cireus day in the | 
big tent, with a smell of sawdust and wild animals, 
with a thousand people fanning and perspiring, 
and the pink lemonade just coming round—and no | 





| extra dime to buy any. A tragedy of early youth!” 


Marjolaine sat up. ‘‘It won’t be pink,’’ she said, 
“but there are plenty of lemons, and I'll make — 
Zina, you sly wretch, I believe that’s what you | 
were leading up to all the time!” | 

“Well, I couldn’t.ask outright, could 1?” laughed | 
Zina shamelessly. ‘It isn’t my house. But I'll | 
help you squeeze.”’ 
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CANE SUGAR 


Scientific American, sugar cane was first 
cultivated in India, and was introduced from | 
that country into the valley of the Euphrates, | 
Arabia, Egypt and Spain. Columbus, on his second | 


where it was destined to become one of the most 
important crops. 

The first sugar exported to Europe was grown 
on the plantations established by Cortez in Mex- 
ico. The soil and climate of Cuba are peculiarly 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane, and it 
has been grown on that island in great quantities. 
The first plantations in Louisiana failed, but the 
purple variety of cane has been found to grow 
well there and also in other parts of the South. 

Sugar cane requires an abundance of sunshine 
and water and a deep, fertile soil. In planting, | 
the stalks are laid lengthwise in the furrows, and 
each joint sends up a shoot. When ready for har- | 
vesting, a field of sugar cane resembles a cornfield, 
but the plants are somewhat larger and have 
neither tassels nor ears. The stalks at that time 
have been growing about twelve months and have 
changed from green to reddish; most of the lower 
leaves have fallen away. A fire in a field of ripen- | 
ing sugar cane is a terrible thing and much dreaded 
by planters. There are also hurricanes, white ants, | 
rats and other pests to be reckoned with wherever 
cane is grown. 

The cane stalks are surprisingly heavy and con- 
tain eighteen per cent of sugar. The sweet juice | 
is obtained by crushing them between rollers; it 
is then boiled down to a point where the sugar 





| separates as brown crystals. The residue is a! 


syrup that is known as molasses. Pure white sugar | 
is made by washing the crystals, filtering, decol- | 
orization and repeated crystallization. 

Many other plants contain sugar and have been 
used for its manufacture. The bamboo was used 
for that purpose in India even before sugar cane. 
In China sorghum has long been a favorite source 
of syrup. In the United States the Indians tapped 
the maple trees and made maple sugar very much 
as it is made to-day. In Mexico the century plant | 
was formerly a suurce of sugar. Nature alone 
seems able to form the sweet crystals tnat the 
chemist has tried to make in his laboratory. For 
the bulk of the supply mankind must depend 
largely upon sugar cane and the sugar beet. 
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OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE TEST 


OMPARATIVELY few people know that 
any person can send his watch to the Bureau 
of Standards at Washington for testing to 

ascertain if it qualifies as a timepiece of the high- 
est grade—designated as “Class A.” 

The privilege is used chiefly by watch manufac- 
turers, the Illustrated World tells us, who accom- 
pany each tested timepiece with a government 
certificate. | 

To ascertain the accuracy of a timepiece it is | 
placed in a large glass-front refrigerator, equipped 
with automatic devices that keep the temperature 
at a fixed point, in which the watch “runs” for | 
stated periods at various degrees of heat and cold. | 
When the regulator has been set, the flow of cold | 
air from the ice chest above the watch chamber is | 
controlled by a thermostatic device, and, when | 
necessary, warm air is introduced from the out- | 
side. The three temperatures at which all watches | 
undergoing the test are kept are 45, 70 and 95 de- | 
grees Fahrenheit. | 

To qualify in ‘Class A,” a watch must not vary | 
more than four or five seconds from correct time, | 
and, in addition, it must be able to repeat its per- 
formance in a variety of positions and under vary- 
ing conditions. In all there are eleven specifica- 
tions in the test, some of them involving technical 
calculations. 

Any variance made by the watches under test 
from correct time is recorded by means of a chron- 


ograph. 
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HE WAS WILLING TO HELP OUT 


N an early draft, according to a story in the 
] Home Sector, there was sent to one of the can- 
tonments an Austrian who had no objection 
to serving in the army, but who protested volubly 
against being sent to France. He had a brother in 





| the Austrian army, he said, and he did not wish 


to be responsible for his death. While his case 
was being investigated at camp headquarters, he 
served the usual ‘“‘rookieship” in squads right and 


| in the manual of arms. 


The very touch of the rifle and bayonet seemed 
to increase his conscientious scruples. Before ex- 
ecuting any movement he would blurt out, “But 
I do not want to learn this! Ido not want to kill 
my brother!” 

The sergeant stood it as long as he could, but 
finally, losing his patience, he shouted, “Say, you! 
You don’t need to worry about that! I'll kill your 
brother for you myself.” 


ee 


AND IN GERMANY THEY OFTEN 
CARRY MARKS 


he HE police,” declared a Hongkong paper, 


with one of those fortunate misprints that 

give the joker opportunity, “announce that 

dogs without dollars found wandering after ten 
o’cloek in the evening are liable to be destroyed.” 
On which Punch makes an appropriate com- 
ment: ‘We understand, however, that in China 
dogs are almost invariably provided with taels.”” | 





into your bike. 








“Everywhere for Extra Wear’’ 


and practically oil and puncture proof. 
Federals are favorites with boys who use their 
bicycles for either work or play. 
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Bicycle Tires 


‘EDERALS are just plain 
and through. 


“*husky”’ through 


You can count on them every 


time in a race because they seem to put “‘pep”’ 


Look at their thick treads, tough 
No wonder 


Try them. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER 
COMPANY 


of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, 
Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and 
Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 























The sportiest 


shoes 


that ever won a game 


OOK at the brown leather trimming 
= and the sporty ankle patch; the 
rubber cap that protects the toe! Notice 
the thickness of the soles! 

Keds are built for the roughest, tough- 
est, hardest kind of wear and yet they 
are light and springy for all games and 
sports. 

They are made of the heaviest canvas, 
cut to fit snugly around the ankle and 
instep and give just the right support. 


There are many other Keds for boys 
—low shoes, high shoes, shoes for rough- 
ing it, for school and all kinds of wear. 

All the boys in town will wear Keds 
this year. Ask your shoe dealer to show 
you the different kinds. Look for the 
name Keds on the sole. 

Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. They have 
spent many years perfecting these shoes. 
Go look at the different models today. 


The most popular 


outing shoe the 





country 


2 
United States Rubber Company 


wer. 
Strong and dura- 
ble, light and cool. 


Keds 
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W ould you rather wring by hand? 


UST as a wringer makes laundry work easier, so P. ANDG.—The 

White Naphtha Soap will lighten a// of your hardest tasks. 

All kinds of cleaning, scrubbing and washing speed up amazingly 
under its dirt-melting suds. 


It cleans better and easier because it is better soap, made of better 
materials, and because it contains naphtha, which dissolves the 
stubbornest dirt at a touch. 


Try this new-idea soap on the work you dread most of all. See 
how much sooner you are finished, how much brighter things look, 
and how much fresher you feel. | 


Don’t you think it’s worth while to save your own time and 
strength, especially since P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
costs no more than the kind you are using now? 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 


Pano G-THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 














